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A CASSITE LIVER-OMEN TEXT 
H. F. Lutz 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE TABLET here published (University of Penn. Mus. No. 
13517), dated in the twenty-first year of Burnaburiash II, 
the Cassite contemporary of Akhenaten and Smenkhkara, is 
both interesting and important, as its contents offer additional 
material for the subject of Babylonian hepatoscopy. Of pub- 
lished material of this class of texts it is preceded by three 
earlier texts, two of which belong to the First Dynasty, the 
third being dated in the eleventh year of the same king Burna- 
buriash?. These four early liver inspection texts are alike in 
style and exhibit at the end of each division the number of tirdnu, 
a point in which they differ completely from all the Assyrian 
liver texts of the Ashurbanapal library. This word has been gen- 
erally understood to imply the sum-total of the marks or signs 
observed, and therefore was translated simpliciter by ‘mark’ or 
‘sign’, although only in one ease, i. e. in Clay, BE 14. 4: 10 
does the number of observations agree with the tirénu mentioned 
(12 observ.—12 tirdénu). In the present tablet the number of 
the tirdénu nowhere corresponds to the numbers in the report. 
In six cases the number of the tirdnu falls below the number of 
the observations (i. e., § 2:12t—l60; § 3:12t—160; §5:12t 
—l6o0; § 6:10t—l40; § 7:12t—190; § 8:12t—140). In 
Division 4 the number of tirdnu is omitted, while the report 
gives 16 observations. Divisions 9 and 10 have a larger number 
of tirdnu than the report contains (i. e., § 9:14t—120; § 10: 
12t—1llo). As in most cases the number of the observation in 
the report exceeds the number of tirdénu*, we may not suppose that 
the bari-priest gave only a synopsis of the actual observations 





1Cf. CT, 4. 34b, undated, but for paleographic reasons to be assigned 
to the Hammurabi period. Published by Boissier and Jastrow; see Jas- 
trow, Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, 2. 274-277. The second 
text is published by Ungnad in Babyloniaca, 2. 257-274. For the Cassite 
text see Clay, BE 14, No. 4; see also, Jastrow, op. cit. 278-282. 
*CT 4. 34b: 12t—70; Babyl. 2. 257: § 1:14t—Illo; § 2: 14t—18o0. 
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but stated the actual number of observations under: x tirdnu. 
This we could hardly believe, even though the number of the 
observations was smaller than the number of the tirdnu, as not 
the number but the actual observation and their careful record 
were of importance. It should also be noted that Division 1 speaks 
of twenty tirdnu without a preceding report of the observations 
(of a liver in the barii’s dream?) but is followed by two marks 
of the liver: ‘two gates of the palace’ and ‘a swelling’. 

These facts raise the suspicion that by tirénu there is not to 
be understood the sum-total of the signs or marks observed on 
the liver, but that tirdnw signifies a special mark itself. The 
two facts taken together make it altogether clear that such is 
the case. The question then to be considered is, what kind of 
a mark must the tirdnu have been? An examination of the 
liver inspection texts will partially answer that question. 
Before discussing them, however, I would draw attention to a 
medical text*® that will be of help in determining the meaning 
of the word. We read (line 16): [Samni ana qaqqadi-Su 
tasapak ina biti a] ta-ra-nam ibasii tusésib-su, i. e., ‘pour oil 
on his head, in a house that is covered place him’, according to 
Prof. Jastrow’s translation. In note 3 (p. 379) he states: ‘I 
take our word (i. e., tarénw) as a variant form of tirdénu, which 
signifies ‘protection’ (Muss-Arnolt, Assyrian Dictionary, p. 
1190)’. I think that Prof. Jastrow is correct in taking tardénu 
as a variant of tirdnu. Ina biti sa ta-ra-nam ibasi could well 
be translated by: ‘In a house that is a protection’. But I differ 
with Jastrow’s explanation of a tardnu-house, as being ‘one 
with a roof and with doors and windows tightly closed so 
as to exclude the demons’. The demon is already in pos- 
session of the man, because he is actually sick. As Jastrow 
himself states a few lines later that ‘in primitive medicine the 
protection against demons occupies the first place and the 
hygienic or therapeutic idea is secondary’, so I think that by 
bitu sa tarénam ibasii is meant something quite different from 
a house which is covered. I see here a distinct reference to a 
custom used by the exorciser, the asipu. In incantation-texts 








* Jastrow, ‘An Assyrian Medical Tablet in the Possession of the College 
of Physicians,’ Reprint from the Transactions of the College of Physicians 
of Philadelphia, 1913. 
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we read passages like: zid-Sur-ra en-nu-un kalag-ga ti-me-nt-Sur 
kdn-na-ne-ne-a zid Sur-ra ti-me-nt-Sur, i. e. ‘meal-water smear 
around as a powerful protection, at the doors smear around 
meal-water’*. And it seems that such is the medical advice 
contained in the tablet, for, as we shall see, tirénu must have 
some such meaning as circle, zone, enclosure. Hence here it 
probably means: place the patient into a house which has 
received the magic rite of encircling it with mealwater (or pure 
water of Eridu) as a protection against the demons. Ina bitt Sa 
ta-ra-nam ibasi should therefore be translated: ‘In a [house 
which is] a zone’, scil. ‘of protection’. 

In returning to my text, attention should be drawn to Divi- 
sion 4, which reads in line 7 ti-ra-nu imni epsu(?) Suméli taru 
ir-ra® la la-mu-it, i. e., ‘the tirdnu at the right are well made(?), 
on the left they turn(?). The (zone) lines do not encircle’. 
So much can be gathered from this passage, that the tirénu has 
irra, lines, which in this case do not make the circle. In Divi- 
sion 6 the tirénu are said to be Salhu, ‘stretched out, branched 
out’. Furthermore, the tirdnu are said to be clearly traced®, 
uncertain’. When on the other hand we read of the irru 
sahiriti: Summa irru sahirati 16 suméla itba[ZI.MES] wu téru 
[GUR.MES]®, ‘if the encircling lines are sixteen and at the 
left rise and turn(?)’, or: ‘if the zone lines turn and ten are 
their number”, we find that what is expressed of the tirdnu is 
also said of the irru sahiriti. Moreover, in a Neo-Babylonian 
liver inspection text?®, which the bari reported to king Naboni- 
dus, there is actually found irru sahiriiti at the end of the 
report, and taking the place of the word tirdénu. Tirdnu and 
sahiriti are therefore coextensive terms. The latter text is also 
in so far important as it expressly shows that the number of 





*Tablet No. 591, column 5, lines 4-7. This tablet together with other 
incantation texts will be published later by the present writer. 

*On irru, ‘zone line,’ see VAB 4. 266: 18; see also Knudtzon, p. 54. 

* zakru, Babyloniaca 2. 257 ff, text Obv. 10. 

*nahsu, ibid. Rev. 25 (naheu), and note kunukku nahsu, the impressions 
are unsteady, i. e. they tend to move from their places, in the text here 
published, § 2. 4; § 3.5; § 5. 7. 

®* Klauber, PRT 118. 9. 

® Boissier, Choiz, 88, K. 3832. 

*VAB 4. 266: 18. 
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tirdnu is itself a sign of the liver like the rest’. From all that 
has been said it becomes clear, that Boissier’s conjecture’ is 
correct and that tirdnwu indicates the zones into which the liver 
was divided. The erroneous idea in taking the numbers of 
tirdnu as the sum-total was simply caused through the fact that 
it stood as the last enumerated mark in the liver reports. But 
it seems that the bari always proceeded with a certain scheme 
in making ont his report, for we also notice that, as he ends with 
tirdnu, he commences with the manzazu. 

A comparison of the three earlier texts on the one hand and 
of the Assyrian texts on the other is interesting. We notice that 
our Cassite text represents a stage of transition. While the 
older texts simply state the observations, but leave us in the dark 
as to the results of the inspection, and while, again, the 
Assyrian texts record the results as carefully as the observations 
themselves, our text at least gives some information which 
was desired through the liver omen. Beginning with Division 
3, each division is headed by a short sentence, announcing the 
interpretation of the report. All these earlier texts, the Assyr- 
ian texts included, differ again from the liver inspection reports 
made to Nabonidus, in the Neo-Babylonian period, in that the 
latter resemble more closely in style and form the authoritative 
books on liver divination themselves. Here the report is not 
separated from the interpretation, but the interpretation follows 
each omen. A report of eleven signs contains one evil omen 
and the whole is adjudged favorable, but the king orders a 
second liver inspection when he obtains nine signs all good”. 

Div. 3 of the present text is introduced by the Sa-gur, i. e., 
‘turning of the heart’, which probably means that Ishtar will 
have merey. Div. 4 is adjudged favorable, the king (Enlil or 
Marduk) has commanded that the undertaking be executed. 
Div. 5 repeats the interpretation of the preceding division, but 





uVAB 4, 266: 18: ‘If there are fourteen encircling zone lines (i. e. 
zones) under good auspices (for the meaning of ina Salimti, ina la Salimti, 
see Klauber, PRT p. xxxiv), it means calamity; my hand will attain the 
desire of my army; the army will go upon an expedition and consume 
booty’. 

See VAB 4. 266: 18 and 128: 6, where tirdnu is derived from téru, 


‘to turn, encircle’. 
% VAB 4. 266-271. 
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adds: Sa-gur, ‘turning of the heart’. In Div. 6 the bari-priest 
sees fifteen signs on the liver, which indicate a calamity sent by 
god and goddess. The inspections seen in the following three 
divisions are of evil portent. The land will be invaded and the 
gods transported. The report in Div. 10 is apparently the 
answer to an inquiry of the king Burnaburiash as to whether 
he should undertake a journey. The answer is favorable. 

As eight different livers (Div. 2 belongs probably to the dream 
omen recorded in Div. 1; see, however, note on Div. 1) were 
actually inspected and all were recorded on one and the same 
tablet, it is probable to suppose that all of the reports were made 
for king Burnaburiash. 


First Division 


1 [#™@bari] i-na Sutti-Su tipara i-na ga-ti-Su na-Su-ma 

2 wt a-na hu-ub-bi tipara ia-nu t IStar i-na(?) qabliti 

3 WU i8-te-en tipara a-na ga-ti-Su i8-Sa-am-ma i§-ku-nu 

4 U Su-@ a-ka-an-na iq-bu-i um-ma-a: IStar i-na ga-ab-la-at 
a-li-i G-hap-pu 

5 IStar i-na e-ri-bi-Sa lu-ti-ib 

6 it-ti isten LAL E-KUR-Sa da-ba-bi id-bu-bu 

7 §Sa-nu-ti-Su it-ti-lu-ma’ ti-ra-nu 20 i-mu-ru 

8 2 babé? ekallim i ti-bi i-mu-ru a-na limnitim“™ la Sak-na- 
ta-aS-Su 

1 (The seer) in his vision took a torch into his hand, 

2 and a torch there was not for purifying; and Ishtar was in 


the midst. 

3 And a certain man having raised a torch upon his hand set 
it down(?). 

4 And that man then said as follows: ‘Ishtar in the midst of 
the city has carried out the purification-rite. 





1ittilu is regarded as I*° of na’dlu, in the translation. The verb natdlu 
is expected here, but its preterite is ittul. Perhaps ittil is a variant for 
ittul. The rendering would then be: ‘They regarded his dreamings’. The 
noun Sanitu occurs here for the first time. 

* KA-£-GAL is a mark on the liver in the Cassite text, Clay, BE 14. 4: 
15, restored from the first dynasty text CT 4. 34, B 3. See also Jastrow, 
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May Ishtar be pleased in her entering’. 

With a certain LAL-priest of her E-KUR he conversed. 
When he had slept his dreamings, he saw twenty zones. 

He saw ‘two gates of the palace’ and a swelling. It is inter- 
preted not for evil. 


The question as to what the connection is between this and 
the following divisions is hard to answer. It seems hardly pos- 
sible that Divs. 2-10 are to be taken as dream omens in which 
one or more livers appeared in a dream to the sleeper, for the 
simple reason that it would have been a psychological impossi- 
bility for the seer to record all those numerous signs, marks and 
zones which he should have seen in his dream. One would sup- 
pose that there would naturally arise some inaccuracies on 
account of the fallacy of the human memory, which would ren- 
der an interpretation on such grounds, even to a Babylonian, 
impossible. The author proposes with due hesitancy a possible 
interpretation of this section and its connection with all the 
succeeding divisions. 

The clue to a right understanding of Div. 1 seems to lie in 
the word E-KUR-Sa of line 6. What is meant by that? The 
translation is clear enough, i. e. ‘her mountain house’. In this 
ease Ishtar’s mountain house. Is this then the name of a tem- 
ple of Ishtar? This could hardly be the case, for it is far more 
probable to believe that there was but one £-KUR as the desig- 
nation of a temple in Babylonia, i. e. the temple at Nippur. 
As Babylon had its £-Sagila, Borsippa its E-zida, Uruk its 
B-Anna, ete., Nippur had its E-KUR. It seems to the author, 
in view of the occurrence of E-KUR of Ishtar mentioned above, 
a plausible conjecture that each and every temple in Babylon 
had its E-KUR, just as each temple had its zikkurat. This 
would also fit perfectly well with the description which Herod- 
otus has given us of the temple £-Sagila in Babylon. We read, 
Herod. 1. 181: év 8 76 redXevtaiw ripyw vyds Erect péyas’ ev 88 TH 
vn@ KAivn peyadn KéeTar ed eotpwpevyn Kai oi tparela mapaxéerar ypvoen. 
The vos péyas here mentioned I would identify with the 2-KUR 
as the name of each temple. 

If this supposition is correct then it opens up an avenue for 
the understanding of this part of the text, although a slight 
correction would have to be made in the transliteration and 
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the translation. Perhaps read iténit LAL, instead of istén 
LAL and translate instead of ‘a certain LAL priest’, ‘the soli- 
tary LAL priestess’. As LAL as a priestly title has not yet 
occurred, we are perhaps allowed to make such a wild guess in 
this note, and identify that priestess with the yuv) potvn trav 
émywpiov in Herodotus (1. 181, 182). If our two propositions 
should prove true, then we have mentioned here in section one 
a case of official incubation, in which the vision of a liver 
was seen (tirdnu 20 in line 7, and KA-2£-GAL and ‘swelling’ in 
line 8). The place of incubation may have been that 2-KUR, 
for Herodotus’s account only states that no mortal, except the 
priestess, could pass the night there. As already stated, a liver 
was seen by the bari. When he had awakened that dream was 
analysed and interpreted. Now in order to make sure of his 
dream different liver inspections were undertaken. Div. 2 gives 
the first of these inspections, for it would not do to say that 
Div. 2 represents the analysis of the dream omen, as it does not 
agree with the signs mentioned in Div. 1. Div. 3 gives a second 
inspection and so on. Notice finally that divisions 4 and 5 
actually refer back to the dream. 


Seconp Division? 


manzaza isi padanu Sakin Subat? Suméli padani Saknat pai 
tabu Sakin ME-SU* Sakin danfnu Sakin Hul me-e Sakin 
martu ubbukat i-na Suméli marti 2 ti-bu Saknu i-na Suméli 
marti Sépu Suh-hu-rat 

i-na eli MAS usurtu ih-za-at e-li-tum il-lik ni-i§ ri-3i* ul-lu-us 
uban kabitti qabliti réS-za élit® iSid-za ra-ki-is ku-nu-uk-ku 
na-ah-su 12 ti-ra-nu 








+The description of the omens or signs on the liver are consistently 
given in the preterite tense, as an historical report. The present tense has 
been employed in the translation. 

2 Zubat, written KI-KU; Babyloniaca 2. 259: 16 has §u-bat in an iden- 
tical passage, which proves that subat is the Semitic reading of KI-KU. 
Ungnad’s objections (p. 271) were unfounded. See § 7. 2. 

* ME-SU is probably a variant of me-si — issi ‘jaw’; ef. Langdon, PBS 
12. 9. The name occurs nowhere else as the name of a part of the liver. 

* nis risi has been rendered by MU-SAG; see on MU-SAG Klauber, p. 60, 
Bemerkungen. Our passage thus gives the reading of Meissner, SAI 746. 

* E-it = eli-it or dsi-it. 
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1 A ‘place’ it has; the ‘path’ is normal; the ‘dwelling’ at 
the left of the ‘path’ is established; the ‘good mouth’ is 
normal; the ‘jaw’ is normal; the dandnu is normal; a 
pollution of the water has formed. 

2 The gall is dislocated; at the left of the gall are two swell- 
ings; at the left of the gall a foot is coiled. 

3 Upon the MAS a design is drawn; it goes upward; the 
‘rising of the head’ is swollen. 

4 The head of the central processus pyramidalis is high; its 
base is bound. The impressions are unstable. Twelve zones. 


Tuirp Division 

1 Sagurri:’ manzaza iSi padani 2 Sa imitti PA ibaSSu Sa 

Suméli imitti-Su Sa-bit pi tabu Sakin eli-nu? danani usurtu 

Sulmu ka-bi-eS’ martu Su-ub-bat i-na Suméli marti 2 Sepa™e 

i-na bi-ri-Si-na patir 

3 padanu Suméli marti Sakin sér imitti ubani a-na imitti ubani 
ekim i-na sér ubani qabliti usurtu® iS-tu imni a-na Suméli 
ir-bit 

4 i-na iSid ser ubani qabliti naptaru kima mini zikri* Sakin 
i-na eli MAS usurtu 

5 kabittu la ta-lil’ ubani kabitti qabliti isid-za uS-Sur ku-nu- 
uk-ku na-ah-su 12 ti-ra-nu 


bho 


1 Merey: A ‘place’ it has; two paths are at the right of the 
PA; on the left its right is broken; the ‘good mouth’ is 
normal; upon the dandnu is a design. 





1 Sa-gur — sag-gur — tdru and Sagurri, V R. 21a: 55. See below sec- 
tion 5. 1. 

*On elinu as a preposition, see also Boissier, DA 1. 9; ZA 5. 80: 14 
and Thureau-Dangin, Sargon, 27. 

*See below, 7. 6, and Klauber, PRT No. 107, Obv. 8, where usurtu is 
also the subject. 

‘mini zikri. The minu, a small animal, is connected with the Syriac 
amund, lizard, see ZA 28. 153. The méinwu zikru occurs also in Boissier, 
DA 8. 12. 

5 ta-lil employed with kabittu also in $§ 6. 3; 8. 4; 10. 3. The same 
verb appears in the liver omen text of the first dynasty published by 
Ungnad, Babyloniaca 2. 259. 7: 23. Ungnad suggested aldlu, ‘to be 
strong’, which is perhaps more probable than the translation given above. 
The preterite of aldlu, ‘be strong,’ has not been found. 
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bo 


The blister is crushed; the gall-bladder is collapsed; at the 
left of the gall-bladder are two ‘feet’. Between them there 
is a split. 

3 The ‘path’ at the left of the gall-bladder is normal; the 
ridge of the right processus pyramidalis to the right of the 
processus pyramidalis is taken away; on the ridge of the cen- 
tral processus pyramidalis a design from the right to the left 
increases. 

4 At the base of the ridge of the central processus pyramidalis 
is placed a split like a male lizard(?); upon the MAS is a 
design. 

5 The liver is not clean(?); the base of the central processus 

pyramidalis of the liver is loosened; the impressions are 

unstable. Twelve zones. 


FourtH Drvision 


1 [. . .] Sutti Sa-a-Si ina qibit Sarri i-Sal-lim: ri-eS manzazi 

zu-uq-qur padana 2(?) Sana(?) a-na Suméli imqut 1(?) 

[. . .] SUR patir 

pa tabu’ Sakin dananu u&-te-eS-ni Sulma iSi padanu imni 

marti ul-lu-ma i-na SUR? marti Sakin 

3 martu ubbukat RU-GU-ZA® a-na elitim hatta iSi i-na iSid 
RU-GU-ZA* kakku Sakin-ma Suméli innamir 

4 imitti ubani ekim ti pan* SAL ekim [il]-lik Suméli ubani 

usurtu sér ubani qabliti ma-hi-is 


bo 





1ka-dug is rendered by pi tabu after the Vocabulary Hittite, 7464, but 
the reading is uncertain. As part of the liver, or a mark on the liver it 
occurs first in Cassite texts, here and BE 14. 4: 4. The form ka-dug-ga 
occurs frequently in later texts. For references see Jastrow 2. 280 and 
below §§ 5. 2; 6.2; 8.2; 9.2; 10. 2. In section 6 the omen occurs in 
a group of ten signs which are interpreted as of evil prophecy. Divs. 8 
and 9 are also of evil augury, hence the expression ‘good mouth’ is sus- 
picious and to be accepted with reserve. 

* Sur is read by Boissier tubqu; Klauber leaves it untranslated. In 
§ 5. 2 of this text the fuller reading A-sur is given. The loan word asurra 
means ‘foundation, base, water-level’. For ina asurri marti (written also 
SUR) see also Klauber, PRT 116, Obv. 2, and note. 

*RU-GU-ZA is written clearly. Ungnad, Babyloniaca 2. 259, 9: 24 
seems to have a similar group of signs RI-RU(?)-GU(?)-ZA. That scholar, 
however, read Sag-Ri for RU-GU. Perhaps the text should be corrected. 

*The scribe intended to write SZ in which case read pan SAL ‘the face 
of the SAL’. The SAL or SALLA of the GAR-TAB is mentioned in CT 
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5 wv ina libbi-Su kakku izzi-iz MAS uk-ku-pat i imni patra-at 

6 NAD(?) imni ekim kubSi ubani sihriti ekim uban kabitti 
qabliti isid-za uS-Sur 

7 i-na ni-i8 ri-eS kabitti Sa Suméli kakku Sakin-ma elitum inna- 
mir ti-ra-nu imni epSu(?) Suméli taru ir-ra la la-mu-i 

1 . . . this vision by the command of the king is favorable: 
the head of the ‘place’ is elevated; two paths are dou- 
bled(?); at the left it has fallen and the . . . is split. 

2 The ‘good mouth’ is normal; the dandnu is doubled; it 
has a blister; the ‘path’ to the right of the gall-bladder 
is high, and established at the foundation of the gall-bladder. 

3 The gall-bladder is dislocated; the RU-GU-ZA above has a 
branch; on the base of the RU-GU-ZA the weapon is estab- 
lished and is seen at the left. 

4 The right processus pyramidalis is dislocated and the face 
of the SAL is torn; it moves(?). The left processus pyra- 
midalis (has) a design; the ridge of the central processus 
pyramidalis is broken, 

5 and in its midst a weapon stands. The MAS is pressed and 
the right is split. 

6 The ‘bed’(?) at the right is torn; the ‘turban’ of the little 

processus pyramidalis is torn; the base of the central pro- 

cessus pyramidalis is loosened. 

On the ‘rise of the head’ of the liver at the left a weapon 

is established, and is seen above. The zones at the right are 

well made(?), on the left they turn(?). The zone lines do 
not encircle. 


~I] 


Firta Drvision 


1 kimin' Sagurri: manzaza iSi padanu 5-ma padanu imni a-na 
imni padani Suméli a-na Suméli imqut Sa Suméli elan-Su patir 





20. 31, 27-36 and Klauber, PRT 26, Rev. 16. The SAL-LA kabitti, or 
SAL of the liver, occurs in CT 20.'45, 14: 30 pl. 11 and Klauber PRT 
124. 7. The kaskasu of the liver is depressed ina SAL-LA-Su, Klauber 
138, Obv. 13. In most cases the SAL-LA is said to be split, and here its 
face is torn. SAL is probably to be read rupsu, surface. SI has an extra 
stroke above the perpendicular shaft which gives the sign somewhat the 
appearance of SIG. 

1 Kimin refers to [. . .] Suttu sa-a-3i i-na qibit sarri i3allim, at the 
beginning of § 4. For gagurra see § 3. 1. 
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2 pda tabu Sakin dandnu Sa-bit Sulmu i-na asurri marti e-sir 
martu Suméli ki-na-at 

3 i-na Suméli marti ti-bu suh-hu-ru elain-Su salim i-na Suméli 
marti ti-bu marti napih rim-mu-ka-8u? ka-bit 

5 sér imni ubani a-na imni ubani ekim i salim Sulum MAS 

4 i-na Suméli marti Sépu i8-tu imni a-na Suméli gu-up-pu-Sa-at 
a-na imni iSatam hi-il-zu* 

6 e-li-tum il-lik Sap-li-tum a-na e-li-ti ik-nu-us 

7 ubani kabitti qabliti eSid-za uS-Sur kaskasu imni na-bar-kud‘* 
ku-nu-ku na-ah-su 12 ti-ra-nu 


1 Ditto: mercy: A ‘place’ it has; the ‘path’ has five parts 
and the ‘path’ at the right has fallen to the right, and the 
‘path’ to the left has fallen to the left; as for the left, its 
upper part is split. 

2 The ‘good mouth’ is normal; the dandnu is broken; a blis- 
ter is designed at the base of the gall-bladder; the gall- 
bladder at the left is firm. 

3 At the left of the gall-bladder a swelling is enclosed; its 
upper part is dark; at the left of the gall-bladder the 
swelling of the gall-bladder is inflamed; its pus is abundant. 

4 At the left of the gall-bladder a foot from the right to the 
left is made huge. 

5 The ridge on the right of the processus pyramidalis is torn 
towards the right of the processus pyramidalis and is dark; 
the blister of the MAS oozes ‘fire’ towards the right. 

6 It moves upward; the lower part bends upward. 





*rimmuku, ‘pus’. Conjectural derivation from ramdku, ‘pour out’. 

*igatam hi-il-eu. The parallel passage K. 6244, 8 in Boissier, Choiz, 99 
has hil-su; see also § 7.6. For haldsu, ‘filter, anoint’, note tahallasu-du 
synonym of pasdiu, CT 23. 34: 35. Also samnu halsé, ‘filtered oil’, IV 
R. 60 a 25; Zimmern, Rt. No. 60,14; CT 4. Bu. 88-5-12, 11 Rev. 6. Note 
also halsu, syn. of ruqqi, ‘ointment’, RA 10. 74: 9, Sumerian NI-NI(i-li), 
i.e. ‘oil’. 

*nabarkud. The root is brkd, not brkt as Klauber has entered the paral- 
lel passages, PRT 170. This is clear from CT 20. 31: 17, na-par-ku-da-at. 
Nevertheless Boissier, Choiz, 96 is probably correct in identifying this root 
with blkt of the lexica. See Brockelmann, Vergleichende Grammatik, 138, 
and below § 6. 5.—Restore Clay, BE 14. 4: 9 kaskasu isteni§ na-[bar-ku-]ud. 
See also Jastrow, Religion, 2. 281, n. 7. 
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The base of the central processus pyramidalis is loosened; 
the cartilage at the right of the ‘place’ is torn away; the 
impressions are unstable. Twelve zones. 


SrxtH Division 
Suttu Si-i-ma qat ili? i IS-ta-ri: manzaza iSi padanu a-na imni 
imqut 0 i8-du-ud 
pa tabu Sakin dananu Sakin Sulma iSi Sapal marti Sahil? i-na 
rupuS Suméli ubani zihu*® nadi 
i-na eli MAS kakku iS-tu imni a-na Suméli te-bi kabittu la 
ta-lil 
kakku Enlil Sakin Suméli kubSi kabitti Sa-bit [MAS]* 
uk-ku-pa-at uban kabitti qabliti imni patra-at 
kaskasu imni ti Suméli na-bar-kud ti-ra-nu 10 i Sal-hu 


The vision (reveals) the hand of god and Ishtar: A ‘place’ 
it has; the ‘path’ to the right has fallen and pulls down. 
The ‘good mouth’ is normal; the dandnu is normal; a 
blister it has; beneath the gall bladder it drips; in the space 
at the left of the processus pyramidalis a furrow sets in. 


Upon the MAS a weapon rises from right to left; the liver 
is not clean. 


1qat ili a Is-ta-ri, i. e. the hand of god and Ishtar, is a phrase met 
with in incantation and magical texts, implying a divine punishment. 
This sixth division, therefore, contains an evil omen. 

*NAM = Sahdlu, ‘to percolate, anoint’. The subject is Sulmu. This 
passage, together with § 5. 5, confirms the meaning of Sulmu, ‘blister’. 

°U, Meissner, SAI 6563, is probably to be read DI-hu, ‘furrow or cavity’, 
with Jastrow. Klauber, PRT p. xliv seq. contests this and claims that 
U always means ubanu. But in this line U follows SU-SI which excludes 
the reading ubanu for U before RU. MKlauber has proved that U does 
stand for ubanu, processus pyramidalis, in most places, but before RU — 
nadi it can hardly have this sense. Klauber also rejects the meaning ‘fur- 
row, cavity’ for DI-hu. Ungnad, Babyloniaca 2. 272 reads DI-hu = zihu, 
on the basis of a variant zi-hu, which seems evident. 

‘MAS is omitted on the tablet but supplied from § 4. 5 above. Since 
this is an evil omen and the late letter CT 22, No. 107, 6 has man-zal-ta-a 
ukkupat, as an expression of grief, distress, one may, perhaps, infer the 
equation MAS = manzaltu = manzaztu, to be distinguished from KI-GUB 
or NA = manzazu (masculine). 
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The ‘weapon of Enlil’ is normal; the left of the ‘turban’ 
of the liver is broken; the MAS is pressed; the central 
processus pyramidalis of the liver at the right is split. 

The cartilage to the right and the left is torn away. Ten 
zones and they ramify. 


SEVENTH DIvIsION 


LiS-pur-ma “tNin-lil li-si-ib-bu-i:? manzaza i8i i-na ré8 seri 
Sahil? 

iskakku Sakin-ma séru Su-bat* imni itul* 

padanu uSteSni® a-na Suméli imqut 0 i8-du-ud pi tabu Sakin 
dananu Sakin Sulma isi 

martu ubbukat padénu Suméli marti Sakin i-na Suméli marti 
zihé® G-du-tum nada 

igid seri imni ubani patir i-na sér ubani qabliti usurtu i8-tu 
Suméli a-na imni ir-bit’ 





1 li-si-ib-bu-% for lu sibba — lusibba; it is taken here to be the Piel of 
maw Aramaic NIV, to take captive. If this is correct then this omen 
seems to refer to an invasion by an enemy who will carry away the statue 
of Ninlil, as the Elamites did with the statue of Nana of Erech. For the 
form, note usibu-si, VS 7. 26: 7; %-si-ib-bu-i, ibid. line 11. Another pos- 
sibility is that this verb is to be connected with Jeba, Hebrew yaw; the 
sense, then, would be: ‘He will send and Ninlil they will satisfy’. See, 
however, note 7 below. 

* gi-im, probably phonetic reading for NAM = Sabdlu, § 6. 2. Below in 
§ 10. 2 si-im. A reading tebi-im is possible. 

* Subtu, a mark on the liver, written DAG, see Klauber, PRT p. xxxviii, 
and KI-KU, see above § 2. 1. 

* Si is rendered itul after i-tul, Babyl. 2. 259: 19. 

*MAN = Sani, ‘to double’. tém mati MAN-ni (= iSanni), Boissier, 
Choiz, 29, Rev. 6; see also the Tablet of Moral Precepts, C7 15. 50, Obv. 6. 
For ustesni with Sulmu, see VAB 4, Index and ef. Klauber, PRT No. 140. 
1, 2, where it is falsely connected with san@ to submerge. 

°U-MES = zihé, see above, note on § 6. 2; %-du-twm is certainly a color. 
Cf. zihu arku, ‘the yellow furrow’, zihu salmu, ‘the dark furrow’, in CT 22. 
3: 3 and 42: VI: 24. Also zihw nurrub, CT 20. 2, Rev. 9, certainly a 
colored(?) zihu of some kind. Hence udé probably from eta@, ‘be dark’. 
Note RU doubled to indicate the plural. Note also zi-hu na-di-ma nu-ru-ub, 
Babyl. 2. 259: 17 and zihu (DI-hu) nu-ur-ru-ub, DA 217. 3. 

Tusurtu istu suméli ana imni irbit. As ‘left to right’ signifies some- 
thing of evil portent, this would rather favor the translation of lisibba 
by ‘they will take captive’. However as this is only a single note whose 
meaning is sure, while in the others we do not know whether they are 


7 JAOS 38 
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Su-lum’ MAS Suméli iSatam hi-el-zu ekim usurtu® ih-za-at 
ti zu-lu-la-at 

uban kabitti qabliti isid-za ekim um-ma-at Suméli patra-at 
i-na ni-i8 ri-eS kabitti Sa Suméli kakku Sakin-ma elitam inna- 
mir 12 ti-ra-nu 


He will send and Ninlil they will take away captive: A 
‘place’ it has; upon the top of the ridge it oozes. 

A weapon is placed and the ridge beholds a ‘dwelling’ on 
the right. 

The ‘path’ is double; to the left it has fallen and pulls 
down; the ‘good mouth’ is normal; dandnu is normal; it 
has a blister. 

The gall-bladder is dislocated; the ‘path’ at the left of the 
gall-bladder is normal; at the left of the gall-bladder dark 
furrows are placed. 

The base of the ridge of the right processus pyramidalis is 
split; on the ridge of the central processus pyramidalis a 
design increases from the left to the right. 

The blister of the MAS at the left oozes fire(?); it is torn; 
a design is drawn and is shadowed. 

The base of the central processus pyramidalis of the liver is 
torn; the mass of the left is split. 

At the ‘rise of the head’ of the liver on the left a weapon 
is established and seen above. Twelve zones. 


EieHtH Division 


lis-pur-ma “Nusku kimin: manzaza iSi padanu a-na imni 
imqut t bab-Su ka-mi 

pa tabu Sakin dananu ka-bi-[is Sul]-ma iSi martu imni kinat 
padanu Suméli marti Sakin 

i-na rupuS Suméli uban kabitti qabliti Suméli ubanu innamir 
i-na eli MAS usurtu ih-za-at 





good or evil, we are still left in the dark as to the proper translation of 
lisibbi. irbit, which occurs also in Div. 3 line 3, is most likely from ardbu, 
‘to increase’. 

® Su-lum, variant of DI in § 5. 5. This reading first conjectured by 
Jastrow was established by Ungnad and is again verified by this text. 

* Text has ID for HAR and SA for ZA. 
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4 kabittu la ta-lil kakku “Enlil Sakin Suméli kubsi ubani 
bu-un-nu 

5 uban kabitti gabliti iSid-za uS-Sur imni kin-at ku-nu-uk-ku 
na-an-mu-ru 

6 sikkat sili? Sa imni 0 Suméli 3-an at-ra 12 ti-ra-nu 


1 He will send and Nusku they will take away captive: A 
‘place’ it has; the ‘path’ to the right has fallen and its 
‘door’ is fastened. 

2 The ‘good mouth’ is normal; dandnu is trodden; a blister 
it has; the gall-bladder at the right is firm; a ‘path’ at 
the left of the gall-bladder is placed. 

3 On the surface at the left of the central processus pyra- 
midalis of the liver the left processus pyramidalis is seen; 
upon the MAS a design is traced. 

4 The liver is not clean. The weapon of Enlil is placed. The 
left ‘turban’ of the processus pyramidalis is bright. 

5 The base of the central processus pyramidalis of the liver is 
loosened; the right is firm; a seal impression is seen. 

6 The ‘breast bone’ at the right and the left is thrice in 
excess. Twelve zones. 


NintH Division 
1 1i8-pur-ma ™Kak-si-dit kimin: manzaza i8i padanu a-na 
imni imqut 0 i8-du-ud 
2 pda tabu Sakin danadnu Sakin Sulma iSi martu ubbukat i-na 
Suméli marti ti-bu Sakin 
3 Suméli ubani tarik? i-na eli MAS kiz-zu-ur-tum e-li-tum il-lik 
4 uban kabitti qabliti iSid-za uS-Sur 
5 kaskasu Suméli ka-pi-is imni na-bar-kud 14 ti-ra-nu 


1 He will send and Beteigeuze they will take captive: A ‘place’ 
it has; the ‘path’ to the right has fallen and pulls. 

2 The ‘good mouth’ is normal; dandnu is normal; a blister 
it has; the gall-bladder is torn away; at the left of the 
gall-bladder is a swelling. 





On KAK-TI, see AJSL 30. 78. 

* The star KAK-SI-DI is generally identified with Alpha of Orion, which 
was connected with Ninurash in mythology. 

?On DAR = tarak in liver-omens, see Langdon, Sum. Gram., 209. 
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3 The left of the processus pyramidalis is split; upon the 


MAS movesahigh..... .(?). 
4 The base of the central processus pyramidalis of the liver is 
loosened. 


5 The cartilage at the left is trodden; the right is torn. Four- 
teen zones. 


TentH Division 





1 a-na harrani li-il-lik: manzaza iSi ne-ip-tu-i' i-na imni Sakin 

2 pai tabu Sakin danfinu Sakin Sulma iSi Sapal marti iSatam 
Sahil? i-na eli MAS usurtu 

3 kabittu la ta-lil ubanu kabitti qabliti iSid-za ra-ki-is 

4 kabittu Su-up-pu-ul-ma Suméli tarik sikkat sili Sa Suméli 
mar-sa-at 

5 12 ti-ra-nu 


1 He will go on a journey: A ‘place’ it has; a breach at the 
right is made. 

2 The ‘good mouth’ is normal; dandnu is normal; a blister 
it has; beneath the gall-bladder fire it exudes(??); upon 
the MAS is a design. 

3 The liver is not clean; the base of the central processus 
pyramidalis of the liver is bound. 

4 The liver is depressed(?) and the left is split; the ‘breast 
bone’ at the left is narrow. 

5 Twelve zones. 











Sattu 21am 
Bur-na-bu-ri-ia-aS LUGAL-E 
Nippura* 


Arhu Duzu umu 22kem | 





Month Duzu, day 22d. 
Year 21st. (of) 
Burnaburiash, the King 
Nippur. 





*On nepti, breach, opening, see Boissier, DA 40. 12. For parallel pas- 
sages, see BE 14. 14, 4: 13, and CT 20. 23: 6. Also Jastrow, 2. 281, n. 14. 
* The transcription of NA-SI-IM is uncertain. 




















AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP AND CHINESE HISTORY 
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Ir ovent hardly to be necessary in these days to point out the 
interest and importance of the history of China as a field for 
the scholarship of the West. No other existing nation has a 
continuous history reaching back to so remote a period. Few 
nations have influenced by their culture a larger section of man- 
kind, and to few has it been given to dominate for so many 
centuries so large a proportion of the population or so fertile 
a part of the globe. No great people of to-day, not even the 
Russians, presents a more interesting example of transition, 
and it is doubtful whether the future of any other nation is more 
uncertain or more fraught with possibilities of peril or of hap- 
piness for the entire world. In no other, taking its centuries 
as a whole, is historical material more abundant or more worthy 
of the study of the painstaking student. In sharp contrast to 
the neighboring peoples of India, the Chinese have almost from 
the beginning had the historical sense and have left to posterity 
a mass of material, much of it carefully and critically collected, 
which is at once the joy and the despair of the Occidental 
scholar. 

European students have for some two centuries been gradually 
awakening to the possibilities of the field. In a really volumin- 
ous literature, which, it must be said, is by no means well appor- 
tioned among the various dynasties and epochs, they have made 
a good beginning at interpreting Chinese development to the 
world. France, from the time of the early Jesuit missionaries, 
has not lacked sinologues of note. Nearly a hundred and fifty 
years separate Father de Mailla’s translation of the T’ung 
Chien Kang Mu into the thirteen handsome but not entirely 
flawless volumes of his Histoire Générale de la Chine, and 
Chavannes’ still uncompleted, masterly, and painstaking trans- 
lation of Ssu Ma Ch’ien. The interval has been filled with many 
names that are household words to students of things Chinese, 
and the files of periodicals in French, such as the Journal 
Asiatique and T’oung Pao, are substantial evidence of the con- 
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tinuous output of work of a high order. During the last century 
England has produced numbers of scholars who have added 
vastly to the West’s understanding of Chinese history. Such 
men as Legge, Wylie, Parker, Giles, and Putnam Weale, to 
mention only a few of the more outstanding figures, will long 
be remembered as noteworthy contributors to the world’s know]l- 
edge of the remote and the more recent history of the Middle 
Kingdom. Each year the journals of the Royal Asiatic Society 
and the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
make useful additions to our stock of information. German 
scholarship, although rather more recently applied to China 
than has been that of England and France, or even that of the 
United States, has made the world its debtor. To indicate how 
noteworthy have been the Teutonic contributions, one need only 
point out that America’s two most eminent living students of 
China’s earlier history, Professor Hirth and Dr. Laufer, are 
both of German birth and training. 

One might, from the standpoint of America’s part in Far 
Eastern affairs, expect from our native-born scholars, especially 
those of the present generation, a contribution to the world’s 
knowledge of Chinese history, which, if not as noteworthy as 
that of our European cousins, would at least not lag far behind 
in volume and quality. The chief sources of European sino- 
logues have been the consular and diplomatic service, the 
foreign contingent of the Chinese customs staff, and the mis- 
sionary body. Now, the personnel of the American consular 
establishment in China has not until very recently been worthy 
of comparison in training and scholarship with that of England, 
nor has the customs staff contained as many Americans as Eng- 
lishmen and Continentals. American missionar.es, on the other 
hand, are to-day more numerous than those from any other 
single country. They have excelled particularly in educational 
work and on the whole are of a high average of training and 
ability. When one remembers the men whom the English mis- 
sionary body has furnished to Chinese historical scholarship, 
Legge, Wylie, MacGowan, Soothill, and Edkins, for example, 
one expects to find names of at least equal note in the ranks of 
the American churchmen. 

It must be confessed, however, that on the whole a careful 
survey of the field of American historical scholarship in things 
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Chinese begets in one a feeling of disappointment. Only two 
or three of our diplomats and consuls have made literary con- 
tributions of note, and most missionaries have seemingly been 
too much engrossed in their immediate problems of organization, 
administration, and propaganda to devote much time to a schol- 
arly study of the land in which they work. In America itself 
our colleges and universities, in spite of the fact that their 
hospitable curricula have made room for nearly every field of 
human knowledge, have paid but scant attention to China. In 
perhaps thirty institutions the subject is touched on in some 
way, but usually only in a semester survey course of the Far 
East. In only three can there be had anything approaching an 
adequate preparation for a thorough study of the Chinese lan- 
guage, institutions, and history. So great has been the dearth 
of American sinologues that two of these three institutions have 
had to go to Europe for scholars to fill their chairs of Chinese. 
The Journal of the American Oriental Society, although it has 
maintained a high standard of scholarship and has published 
in its pages a few valuable articles on Chinese historical subjects, 
has not achieved the size nor the circulation of the trans-Atlantic 
periodicals of similar aim. 

The early years of American Chinese scholarship seemed to 
augur well for the future. Dr. S. Wells Williams, one of the 
first to represent the American Church in China, was a master 
of the language and literature, and through a long life as mis- 
sionary, diplomat, and finally as professor at Yale, made nota- 
ble contributions to the foreigner’s knowledge of his adopted 
country. His dictionary is still in use and his Middle King- 
dom* is probably even now the best well-rounded survey of 
China and Chinese civilization as they were forty years ago. 
The historical chapters of the Middle Kingdom furnished in 
their day an excellent and well proportioned compendium of 
Chinese history as the latter was then known to the best foreign 
scholars. Most of the many articles that appeared from Dr. 
Williams’ pen were, however, not on strictly historical subjects. 
It is a pleasure to add that the work of the father has been 
ably supplemented by that of his son, Professor Frederick Wells 
Williams of Yale. By his assistance in the revision of the Mid- 





* The first edition appeared in 1848 and the last revision in 1883. 
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dle Kingdom, by his lives of his father and of Anson Burlin- 
game, by his many published articles, his more than two decades 
of teaching, and the years when, as an advocate of a more 
careful study by Americans of the history and current problems 
of the Far East, his was almost a solitary voice crying in the 
wilderness, Professor Williams has made greatly his debtor all 
American students of the history and the problems of China. 

The elder Williams and the Rev. E. C. Bridgman, another of 
the early missionaries of the American Board, were chiefly 
responsible for the Chinese Repository. This publication was 
started by Bridgman in 1832 and had as its chief purpose the 
spreading among foreigners of information concerning China. 
It continued until 1851 and within its pages are to be found 
numerous articles of a strictly historical nature and covering 
a wide range of subjects. Few, if any, of these papers can be 
ealled full or final contributions to our knowledge of Chinese 
history: they were not meant to be that. The publication 
served a useful purpose in its day, however, and gave brighter 
promise for the future of American scholarship than has yet 
been fulfilled. 

The only other missionary whose historical contributions 
approximate in volume those of Dr. Williams or Mr. Bridgman 
has been Dr. W. A. P. Martin. Dr. Martin really belongs to the 
older school of missionaries, although death has only recently 
brought to an end his more than a half-century in China. His 
Hanlin Papers, which appeared in 1880, is of his many publica- 
tions the one of most interest to historians. It is really a collec- 
tion of studies, some of which had previously appeared in print 
and of which the most widely known, a description of inter- 
national law in ancient China, is an outgrowth of Dr. Martin’s 
interest in the education of Chinese diplomats. He has a good 
volume on The Awakening of China (New York, 1907), and 
another on The Siege of Peking (published in 1900). Dr. Mar- 
tin was, however, only incidentally an historian and his per- 
manent contributions to China were chiefly made in other lines 
of service. The same must rather regretfully be said of vir- 
tually all the American missionaries of the present generation. 
Few have published enough to be worthy of remembrance as 
historians. President F. L. H. Pott, of St. John’s University, 
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Shanghai, has given us an excellent and widely used, but very 
brief summary of Chinese History.2, The Rev. Frank H. Chal- 
fant made a noteworthy collection of specimens of early Chinese 
writing and has left a valuable but short treatise on the subject,* 
and a still shorter paper on the weights and measures of the 
Ch’in Dynasty.* The Rev. Dr. Arthur H. Smith has given us 
an account of the Boxer uprising, valuable for what he knew 
through personal observation. His studies of Chinese life in 
his Chinese Characteristics® and Village Iife in China‘ may be 
of value to the future student of conditions that are fast pass- 
ing. It is worth while noting, as well, an interesting paper by 
Dr. John C. Ferguson on the great radical of the Sung Dynasty, 
Wang An Shih.‘ 

Even on the philosophers and the religious history of China 
where theologically trained men would be naturally most inter- 
ested, American missionaries have published but little that is 
now of value. Dr. F. G. Henke has recently given us a capital 
translation of Wang Yang Ming, whose thought had so much 
influence in the Japan of Tokugawa times. That is about the 
only work that we need notice, however. It has been left to 
Paul Carus, through his Open Court Publishing Company, 
which brought out Dr. Henke’s work, to provide an American 
translation of the Tao Teh Ching® and essays on Chinese 
thought*® and Chinese philosophy. 

Our diplomats and consuls have seemingly been about as little 
historically inclined as have our missionaries. There are only 
three names on our list that are worthy of note. These three, 
however, by the excellence of their work have done much to 
atone for the negligence of the rest of their colleagues. Dr. 
E. T. Williams has given us two or three studies which make 


? Latest edition, Shanghai, 1915. 

*In Memoirs of the Carnegie Museum, Vol. 4, No. 1, Sept. 1906. 
* Journ. N.C.B. Roy. As. Soc., Vol. 35 (1903-1904), pp. 21-25. 

* China in Convulsion. 

* Shanghai, 1890. 

"FP. H. Revell, 1899. 

® Journ. N.C.B. Roy. As. Soc., Vol. 35, pp. 65-75. 

*Lao Tze’s Tao Teh Ching. Chicago, 1898. 

Chicago, 1898. 
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us wish that he might have more leisure for such things.7 The 
work of the late William Woodville Rockhill by its erudition 
and painstaking thoroughness places him in the front ranks of 
sinologues. He has given us along with other shorter studies, 
The Life of Buddha and the Early History of his Order derived 
from Tibetan Works,—followed by Notices of the Early History 
of Thibet and Khoten (London, 1884) ; Diplomatic Missions to 
the Court of China, published in the second volume of the 
Review of the American Historical Association ;** T'reaties and 
Conventions with or Concerning China and Korea, 1894-1904, 
together with Various State Papers and Documents Affecting 
Foreign Interests ;** Korea and its Relations with China;** and 
China’s Intercourse with Korea from the Fifteenth Century to 
1895.° Together with Professor Hirth he has given us a 
translation of Chau Ju-Kua’s work on Chinese and Arab trade 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries.*® Minister Paul S. 
Reinsch, while still a member of the faculty of the University 
of Wisconsin, gave us his well known Intellectual and Political 
Currents in the Far East," so valuable to students of recent 
Oriental history. 

One must acknowledge with shame that American historians 
have contributed but little to the story of European diplomacy 
in the Far East. We do not even have an adequate account of 
our own relations with China. Professor Stanley K. Hornbeck 
has recently given us an excellent study, Contemporary Politics 
in the Far East.** There is an interesting but rather sketchy 
account of American relations in the Pacific and the Far East 
by James M. Callahan.*® The volume, American Diplomacy in 





“¢Hung-Wu and his Capital’, in Journ. N.C.B. Roy. As. Soc., Vol. 26, 
No. 2, 1891-2, pp. 42-174, and ‘Witchcraft in the Chinese Penal Code’, 
ibid. Vol. 28 (pp. 61-96), 1901. 

2 Am. Historical Review, Vol. 2, pp. 427-442, 627-643. 

* Washington, 1904. 

%* Journ. of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 13 (1888). 

4% London, 1905. 

“St. Petersburg, 1912. 

** Houghton Mifflin, 1911. 

1% New York, 1916. 

1” American Relations in the Pacific and the Far East, 1784-1900, Balti- 
more, 1901. 
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the Orient, by the late John W. Foster,”° is really our best book 
in the field, but even that is too brief. Perhaps the writer will 
not be considered too presumptuous if he mentions his own 
study, The History of Early Relations Between the United 
States and China, 1784-1844,"" which may at least boast the 
virtue of being the only complete survey of the years that it 
covers. There are a few biographies of noteworthy American 
missionaries, but there is no adequate history of American mis- 
sions as a whole or, one may add, of the general missionary 
movement in China. Mr. Frank E. Hinckley has a fairly good- 
sized account of American consular jurisdiction in the Orient.*? 
There is quite a mass of contemporaneous material, largely of 
a controversial nature, on Chinese immigration and the exclusion 
acts, but no one has yet given us an unbiased, full, and scholarly 
treatment of that important phase of our relations with Asia. 

In sharp contrast with French and German scholarship, no 
American-born student who has not been directly or indirectly 
connected with the missionary or diplomatic bodies, has ever 
given himself to Chinese history as his major field. A few have, 
however, produced works which are of value to the historical 
student. Thus we have an account of the international law and 
diplomacy of the Russo-Japanese War by Mr. Amos §S. Her- 
shey ;*> an admirable and sympathetic historical account of art 
in China and Japan by the late E. F. Fenollosa ;** a history of 
the Boxer uprising by Dr. Paul H. Clements ;*° and a narrative 
of the Revolution of 1911 in a rather sketchy newspaper style 
by an eye-witness, Edward J. Dingle.*® Dr. Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton’s suggestive studies on the geography and climate of Central 
Asia cannot be ignored by students of the older periods of 
China’s history. 





* Houghton Mifflin, 1904. 

*1 Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1917. 

2 American Consular Jurisdiction in the Orient, Washington, 1906. 

= The International Law and Diplomacy of the Russo-Japanese War, 
Macmillan, 1906. 

* Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art, London. 

* The Boxer Rebellion, a Political and Diplomatic Review, New York 
(Columbia University). 

*° China’s Revolution, Shanghai, 1912. 
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Fortunately for the United States, the all too scanty list of 
notable American sinologues has had added to it three men of 
foreign training, Professor Friedrich Hirth of Columbia, Pro- 
fessor A. Forke of the University of California, and Dr. Berthold 
Laufer of the Field Museum of Natural History. All of these 
are of German birth and education and have had extended 
residence and travel in China. Professor Hirth, especially, has 
given to the world, both before and after coming to this country, 
a very large number of important articles and books, the mere 
enumeration of which would lengthen this paper beyond its 
proper limits. He has written on a wide variety of subjects, 
but his principal contributions have been made on early Chinese 
intercourse with the West. His China and the Roman Orient?’ 
has long been the standard authority in its field, and we look 
forward eagerly to the revision which he is promising to give us. 
We have already noticed his translation of Chao Ju-Kua made 
jointly with Mr. Rockhill. This same subject has called forth 
several articles from his pen, and his interest in it has led him 
into studies of various phases of Chinese commerce with the 
nearer East and of Chinese geographic knowledge during the 
time of our middle ages. His Ancient History of China, while 
at times tantalizing in its brevity, is probably the best compre- 
hensive account of the period to be found in any Western 
language. 

Professor Forke has concerned himself primarily with the 
philosophers of China, and his translation of the rather volu- 
minous Lun Heng of the heterodox philosopher Wang Chung 
of the first century B. C. is an enviable example of painstaking 
scholarship and wide erudition. 

Dr. Laufer has contributed principally to our knowledge of 
Chinese archaeology. A list of his publications, like that of 
Professor Hirth’s, would carry us far beyond our allotted space. 
Merely as examples of what his prolific pen has given us, may 
be mentioned Jade. A Study in Chinese Archaeology and Reli- 
gion ;**> Chinese Grave Sculptures of the Han Period;*® Chinese 





* Shanghai, 1885. 
* Chicago, Field Museum. 
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Clay Figures. Part 1. Prolegomena on the History of Defen- 
sive Armour;*® Arabic and Chinese Trade in Walrus and Nar- 
whal Ivory; and The Beginnings of Porcelain in China.™ 
Fortunately for us, Dr. Laufer is really just at the beginning of 
his work and can reasonably look forward to many years of 
productive scholarship. 

In enumerating the students of other nations who by coming 
to us have made us their debtors, we must not forget Professor 
Asakawa of Yale. While his work has been almost exclusively 
in Japanese history, his field has occasionally touched on China, 
especially in his account of the Russo-Japanese War,** and we 
cannot but wish for our own selfish interest that he might more 
frequently give us books and articles on the history of Chino- 
Japanese relations. 

One final form of the American contribution to the study 
of Chinese history is in a sense an indirect one, the training of 
Chinese in American institutions in the United States and the 
Orient. Several thousand of these students are to be found in 
the schools and colleges maintained by American missions in 
China and some fifteen hundred are now in the United States. 
It is reasonable to suppose that the majority of these must come 
to some extent under the influence of the ideals and methods 
of American historical scholarship and that at least a few will 
be stimulated to apply themselves to the study of the history 
of their native land. Already there are indications that this 
is to be the case. Doctoral dissertations by Chinese on historical 
subjects have appeared from time to time, particularly in the 
Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and Public 
Law. As yet these have done little more than give promise of 
a useful future for their authors, but it is to be hoped that this 
promise will in many cases be fulfilled and that Chinese scholars, 
trained in the canons of Western historical criticism, will before 
many years be reinterpreting the past of their native land for 
the benefit of their own people and the peoples of the Occident. 

One cannot leave the subject of this paper without expressing 
a regret that American historical scholarship has paid so scant 

© Chicago, 1914. 

*t Chicago, 1917. 

"The Russo-Japanese Conflict, Its Causes and Issues, Westminster, 1904. 
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attention to China. Were there signs of improvement one might 
take hope, but our best work by native Americans is mostly in 
the past and there is but little indication that recruits are aris- 
ing from our graduate schools to take the places of those who 
have gone. Very few of our doctoral dissertations are on 
Chinese subjects, the publications from our present missionary 
and diplomatic bodies give us small encouragement. <A discus- 
sion of the possible remedies for the situation lies outside the 
scope of this paper, but the writer will perhaps be pardoned if 
he expresses his conviction that the remedies must be found 
and his hope that they will be sought for and applied. 
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SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, in March, 1843, the American Orien- 
tal Society was incorporated, by the laws of the State of Massa- 
chusetts. Many of us who are present today remember the 
celebration of the semi-centennial of the Society in Boston, in 
1893. The interval of twenty-five years seems to us a short one, 
though it has witnessed some important changes, and a steady 
advance in the most of the activities represented by our organ- 
ization. There is an obvious fitness in the accidental circum- 
stance that whereas the completion of fifty years of work was 
commemorated in Boston, where the Society was founded, the 
present celebration takes place in New Haven, which in former 
years shared with Boston the honor of being the chief place of 
meeting, and now may justly claim to be the true center, since 
it is the home of the Society’s library and the place where its 
Journal is printed. 

I shall not dwell upon past history, though the temptation to 
do so is strong at this time, in the city which was the home of 
Salisbury and Whitney and others whom the world of scholars 
will always delight to honor. Other speakers will call them to 
mind in the course of our meeting. It has seemed to me suitable, 
on this anniversary, to give the President’s address a more 
general character than usual. Instead of choosing some subject 
of which I have special expert knowledge, I shall rehearse very 
briefly things which you all know; hoping as I do so that the 
occasion and the interest of the matters to be considered may 
combine to make the recital stimulating. I cannot claim to 
speak for the Society, even in all the cases where I employ the 
first person plural. I am merely expressing my own opinions. 
The present time is in many ways a critical one for oriental 
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studies in this country, and it may be well for us to consider in a 
general way the ground of their importance here and now, and 
the outlook for their development in the near future. It requires 
no special gift of prophecy to foresee that the next decade is 
likely to be a very important one in the history of this Society 
and the work which it represents. 

I recently read in a well known educational journal the pre- 
diction that after the war our colleges and universities will give 
less time than at present to such studies as ancient languages, 
literature, and history, replacing them by disciplines of greater 
practical value. From many quarters we have heard some- 
thing similar. It is inevitable that at such a time as this, when 
the fate of nations, our own included, is seen to rest immediately 
on material equipment and effectiveness, the desire should be 
strong in all of us to simplify and strengthen the machinery 
which is turning out the human product on which we have 
especially to rely. More than this, we have been made to see, 
more or less clearly, our inability, as a nation, to meet fully the 
demand of the present crisis. ‘Show us men who can do things!’ 
is the ery in every part of the land; and all our educational 
institutions are faced with the question whether they have done 
their best to turn out such men. Confession of shortcoming is 
general and sincere, and every thought is turned, of necessity, to 
the resources and activities which are directly available in this 
time of need. ‘Let us give our time and strength, more than 
ever before, to those lines of training and investigation which 
will prepare men for active public service. As for cultural 
studies, which are many, let us keep those which lie nearest, and 
drop those which are remote from present-day interests.’ It is 
no wonder that this ery should be raised, and should seem 
entirely justified. But there is a wide difference between an 
emergency measure and a settled policy, and it is not likely that 
the humanities are in serious danger, even in this country and 
by reason of the war. 

And what is ‘public service’? The phrase is one which has 
been much misused, to the extent of contrasting the calling 
understood by the crowd with the pursuit of studies not obvi- 
ously and immediately practical. In a former paper read 
before this Society I referred to the hope expressed by an officer 
of the Carnegie Institution that classical and oriental studies 
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might some day be raised to the level of anthropology and sim- 
ilar sciences. At a Chamber of Commerce dinner (if I remem- 
ber rightly) held in New Haven some years ago, a paper was 
read in which the relation of Yale University to the city was 
considered at length. The paper was afterward printed, and I 
read it. Its author undertook to answer the question, Wherein 
lies the glory of such a city as this? He proceeded to show, 
with abundant illustration, that the glory and pride of a city lies 
in its broad and well-made streets, its good sidewalks, its public 
buildings, its shade-trees, and its water-front. And since it was 
capable of demonstration that Yale had never taken any 
important part in beautifying the streets or the water-front, he 
drew the conclusion that the University had on the whole done 
the city more harm than good. The idea that the pride and glory 
of a city might to some degree rest in its great men plainly 
never had occurred to him—any more than it had to the officer 
of the Carnegie Institution. 

On another occasion a patriotic native of this city, nettled 
by hearing eulogies of William D. Whitney, whom he had known 
as a scholar of wide reputation—celebrated perhaps especially 
in foreign lands—asked somewhat indignantly what Professor 
Whitney had ever done for New Haven. The question was 
asked in the hearing of the late Professor Lounsbury, whose 
reply, if correctly reported, illustrates both his sound common 
sense and his broad outlook on the English language: ‘Whitney ? 
Do for New Haven? Gosh, he lived in it!’ 

The needs of cities and countries, even in a time of bitter 
struggle, are more varied than can be seen in any hasty sur- 
vey. More than this, it is just where and when the feeling is 
strongest that man shall live by bread alone that the saving 
influence of great ideas must not be forgotten. The time when 
all eyes are fixed on the soil, the forces of nature, and mechanical 
contrivances, is the time to take thought for what is really best 
and most important in human achievement, and to assist in 
providing the only corrective of national near-sightedness by 
opening windows into distant lands and the remote past, so that 
men may be taught by history and inspired by great literature. 
The old world has stored up the fruit of its vast experience, and 
the new world needs it all; no multitude of scholars, nor suc- 
cession of years, will ever suffice to exhaust the supply. 
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We are not concerned to plead the cause of the Orient; the 
Orient can and will take care of itself. The Western world 
could never cut loose from its older and wiser sister, even if it 
would. One can imagine a half-smile on the face of the 
Sphinx at the suggestion, or the sapient anecdotes which Kalila 
and Dimna would tell to each other, illustrating the folly of 
those who nourish the limbs and muscles at the expense of the 
vital organs. Even this busy land of ours, with all its exag- 
geration of material values, knows that it has some need of 
Egypt and China, of Babylonia and India and Palestine, for 
other reasons than recreation and commerce. Every age lis- 
tens gladly to the appeal of the East when it hears it. But it is 
the call of the West, rather than of the East, to which we are 
just now listening. The question, what is most salutary for our 
own country, is being asked and answered, not in a new tone, 
but with a new vehemence; and there is therefore good reason 
for emphasizing, on such an occasion as this, the present 
importance of liberal studies in general and our own special 
group of studies in particular. 

Peoples, like individuals, differ from one another in mental 
grasp, moral balance, and spiritual power. No one of these 
possessions is gained without long effort, or maintained without 
constant contribution from every available source. The wide 
distance between the backward nation and the highly civilized 
nation is not simply a matter of locomotives and telephones and 
shop management. It is the difference in knowledge of human 
life in all its dimensions. The crisis in which we now stand can 
only make these facts clearer, when once they are apprehended. 
Any discipline that can give a broader view of the world and its 
progress, awaken and promote human sympathy of an all-inclu- 
sive reach, and contribute to a better understanding among 
diverse peoples, is called for now. Every impulse in this direc- 
tion can have its effect in this present age as never before, now 
that modern inventions and enterprise have so far removed the 
barriers of time and space. 

The study of language is humanizing, as everyone knows. 
The old Roman poet Ennius was wont to say that he had three 
hearts, because he was master of three languages. The one was 
Latin, in which he wrote and lived his life as a cultivated 
Roman citizen; another was his native dialect Oscan, with all its 
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associations and attachments; the third was Greek. What this 
third ‘heart’ meant to him we can judge in some measure from 
our reading of Cicero and other Roman writers. It was the 
heart of the great Hellenic world, with all the history and the 
treasures of literature which eventually exerted such a profound 
influence on the Roman civilization. Ennius had been given a 
look into the past, and into the thought of men of another race, 
and knew that his soul was changed as a result. Greek was to 
him and to the scholars and statesmen of his nation not a lan- 
guage to be used in intercourse with Greeks, or in visiting 
Athens, but the means of access to a mighty world that was 
gone. 

It is true in general that there is more of the civilizing, broad- 
ening power in the study of the ancient language or history than 
of the modern, for the greater vista of time is an important 
added factor. There are few educating influences more potent 
than a genuine glimpse of great antiquity; the very thought has 
in it something ennobling. This is one reason, among others, 
why the place of the ancient classics in the college curriculum 
can never be filled by modern language and literature. The very 
remoteness of the Graeco-Roman world gives a peculiar value 
to the contact with it; and the same is true, in even greater 
degree, of our ancient Eastern disciplines. There is also some- 
thing disinterested in the pursuit of them which contributes to 
the idea of magnanimitas of which every student becomes more 
or less conscious. At the other end of the linguistic scale, so 
far as civilizing value is concerned, stand those modern lan- 
guages the study of which is labeled: ‘mainly for commercial 
purposes.’ What is said of language applies to literature and 
history as well, for like reasons. 

The oriental studies which we are pursuing have never been 
more needed in the Occident than they are today. They stand in 
high degree for the cultivation of the imagination, and for the 
comprehending of many far-off civilizations. There is inevitably 
gained from them a wider horizon and some appreciation of 
points of view vastly different from our own. Even a glance at 
the titles of the papers included in the program of this meeting 
will give some idea of the breadth of interest covered by the 
work of our Society; and whoever has studied the history of 
such investigations as these knows how certain is the practical 
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benefit from them, in any age of the world, even when they are 
pursued by the most typical specimen of the ‘professor’ as he is 
pictured in the comic journals. 

One of my colleagues in another university, not an orientalist 
but one whose work is in the field of ancient history, said to me 
recently that he felt keenly the remoteness of his habitual 
employment from the needs of the present crisis, and the insuf- 
ficiency of the contribution he was making to the common effort 
of our people in their great struggle. The same feeling has 
come to many, perhaps all of us during the past year, and every 
man must answer for himself the question of his own most val- 
uable effort. One who does not happen to have in hand, nor 
within immediate reach, an undertaking of high importance may 
well turn aside for the time being to take up some one of the 
many emergency tasks which are waiting. 

But there is another side to consider. The expert in our field 
is needed at his post, and perhaps as never before. There are 
possibilities of increased national efficiency, and even leadership, 
in the line of our special pursuits, which are too great to be sac- 
rificed. We certainly have the opportunity now to take and 
hold a more important place for the American branch of our 
department of science than it has ever occupied. We have to 
include in our aim both speedy victory in the war and also per- 
manent usefulness among the nations of the earth. This brings 
us again to the thought of what we can do to render less likely 
the recurrence of such a calamity as this war. It has been said 
over and over again, and with perfect truth, that the awful 
struggle which is now going on is largely the result of restricted 
vision and defective imagination. One thing that can help to 
correct the distorted perspective of a narrow nationalism is a 
more just view of human history; and the researches that result 
in giving some idea of its vast stretch and infinite variety, while 
contributing at the same time to a better understanding of 
human nature, will do their important part in promoting true 
international sympathy. The investigations fostered by this 
organization of ours are useful in just this way, leading as they 
do both to mutual comprehension and also to joint labor in a 
noble field of effort. There is a common possession of all the 
modern highly educated peoples which is unique and of priceless 
value. It is the written record of the mighty civilizations of the 
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ancient world, and of the thought and feeling of their great men. 
There are stores of poetry and philosophy, of anecdote and 
humor, of writings embodying those transforming ideas which 
seers have conceived and successive generations have perpetu- 
ated. We think especially of the Sacred Books of the East: 
The scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, the Vedas, the 
Avesta, the Koran, and the other religious classics of Asia and 
Egypt. All the branching roads of the higher learning of our 
day lead back to this common standing ground, where we and 
our fellows of other nations meet in a kind of scholarly alliance 
that has no true parallel elsewhere. The students and masters 
of philosophy, religion, history, literature, language, art, all 
cooperate here in a multitude of such researches as are normally 
free from any bearing on industries or commerce or colonization, 
nor even concerned with modern literary achievement; and 
are undertaken in a spirit of the most friendly collaboration and 
competition. Without this vast neutral field of mutual service, 
lying so largely in the ancient Orient, trodden by many genera- 
tions of scholars and still inexhaustible, the world would be 
incomparably poorer and weaker. We have, in our day and 
according to the measure of our ability, the duty and privilege 
of aiding here. 

Of course neither oriental studies nor any others will ever do 
away with national rivalry and jealousy. A time when the most 
humanizing of studies flourish may be a period in which peoples 
are industriously throttling one another; just as it is quite 
possible that an age of great inventions and industrial advance- 
ment should be one of small souls. We know only too well that 
a considerable amount of investigation of the lands and peoples 
of the East has been a part of the larger operation of preying 
upon them. We have seen in recent years a good many bulky 
volumes of oriental research brought into being by what might 
be called a gastronomic interest, as the scientist at the dinner 
table examines with satisfaction the chemical constituents of his 
morsel before swallowing it. Even so, the volume will do its 
good work, and the next generation, if Allah wills, will be less 
greedy. Unquestionably, the colonial administration of such 
countries as North Africa, Egypt, and India has been more con- 
siderate because of the popular and scholarly interest in the 
lands and their past history. Even the Turk has treated Pales- 
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tine and Syria very differently by reason of their archaeological 
and religious importance in the eyes of Western peoples. 

I think it will hardly be denied, by those who investigate, that 
the atmosphere of oriental studies in the last two or three 
decades has not been favorable to a profound and sympathetic 
interpretation of Orientals and their work. Our modern 
nations have perhaps been so occupied with the thought of their 
own greatness that they have not been able to see and appreciate 
the greatness of the ancients. I am thinking of achievement 
as compared with opportunity, when I speak of this shortcoming 
in regard to sympathetic understanding. A great amount of 
new material has come to light, and scholarly research has made 
very important advance in many directions; but the main ten- 
dency of the time has been to keep to the surface rather than 
to go deep. 

It has been a singularly barren time for Biblical interpreta- 
tion of the first rank, for instance. The Old Testament schol- 
arship of Europe, on which we were wont to rely, comes very 
near being negligible at present. Very few commentaries or 
other treatises of really large caliber have appeared in the 
present generation, and the most of the output has been of dis- 
tinctly poor quality. In particular, the German exegesis, which 
has led the way for all the rest, has been decidedly anti-Semitic, 
with the result which can be imagined, though it has hardly been 
understood. In the domain of old Hebrew verse, where 
important progress has been made in comprehension of the 
external form, the interpretation of the content has stood at the 
very lowest ebb. We have been tortured by a long series of 
volumes written by men who have no feeling for poetry, and no 
patience with the unfortunate writers they are supposed to 
expound. It is refreshing to turn back to Herder’s Geist der 
hebriischen Poesie, written in the 18th century. A somewhat 
similar judgment may justly be passed in regard to Mohamme- 
dan literature and history, and also (though less sweeping) con- 
cerning the principal religions and sacred writings of the 
remainder of the East. There has been a remarkable lack of 
such books as open a new door into the past, giving us a view 
which we feel to be true and know to be inspiring. 

Judging from the literature which has recently appeared, 
our American scholars are quite as likely to meet this need of a 
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more profound and more sympathetic interpretation of the East 
as are those of any other country. What we have already con- 
tributed in this direction, in recent years, constitutes a very 
significant part of the total amount: in the History of Religions ; 
Studies of Japan, China, India, and Persia; the life of Old 
Egypt and Babylonia; Hebrew history and literature; the art 
of various eastern lands. We cannot claim to have done our 
best, either in promoting a better understanding between Orient 
and Occident, or in creating in this country what is so much 
needed, a more lively and intelligent interest in Eastern peoples 
and problems. But we can take a justified though perhaps 
chastened satisfaction in saying to ourselves at this time— 
what it is less likely that anyone else will say for us—that the 
efforts we are making have proved their high value, and will 
count for even more in the near future. Whether we are pri- 
marily interested in the phenomena of speech, or in literature, or 
in the course of political history, we are all doing work which 
needs to be done here at home, and are preparing the way for an 
era of more effective collaboration with our colleagues abroad. 

The peoples and lands of the Orient, and the various ‘ Eastern 
questions,’ are surely coming into closer and closer contact with 
our national life, whether we desire it or not. Our country is 
already confronted with new responsibilities, some only half 
comprehended, while doubtless others are yet to arise. No one 
ean predict what, or when, or how much; but this is certain, 
that we shall take a more active part than we ever have taken 
before in preserving the equilibrium of the world through real 
fellowship and codperation with the nations of the East. We 
have all been startled by the relative magnitude and urgency of 
the oriental problems in the present war and in the preparations 
for it, and have come to see that under the existing conditions 
these problems were neither accidental nor avoidable. We have 
also learned that whether our own remoteness from it all was 
justified or not, it will neither be justified nor possible in the 
future. We are bound to gain a better understanding of the 
great nations of the far East, of the Balkan states (if any are 
left, after the war), of the various Mohammedan peoples. It 
belongs to this Oriental Society of ours to give more effective 
aid in this direction than it ever has given in the past. There 
are opportunities of spreading information and interest through 
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popular journals and magazines which we have not used to 
the full. 

We American orientalists have always been at a great disad- 
vantage, as compared with our colleagues of England, France, 
Holland, Germany, and other European countries, since we have 
no such close contact as they have with the Orient. The dis- 
advantage will surely be lessened, as time goes on, but it will still 
continue; both because geographical position is a permanent 
thing, and also because the political relations of Europe with 
Asia and Africa will not be greatly modified in any time that 
we can foresee. We shall not have the encouragement of wide- 
spread popular interest produced by colonial administration and 
the resulting constant intercourse. Political interest, though 
somewhat quickened, will certainly not be keen. There is one 
point in our sphere of influence as orientalists, however, at which 
the foreign policy of our national government sorely needs a 
direct stimulus which we can help to give. We need to have 
much better prepared and better paid consuls in oriental lands. 
The time should come very soon when men will not be sent out 
to these important posts without a thorough training for the 
civil service, and an examination proving fitness for the special 
field of work. We ought to make our voice heard without delay 
in this demand, both as private individuals and also as a society. 
Incidentally, the reform would contribute appreciably to the 
prestige of our special studies. 

The lack of any government aid in our more ambitious proj- 
ects of research, that aid which has made possible such magnifi- 
cent achievements in every principal European country, is one of 
the greatest handicaps under which we have suffered, and shall 
suffer. Subventions for purely scholarly undertakings in our 
field, contributions to the support of learned academies, provision 
for oriental museums and collections—these are all unheard-of 
in the budget of the United States Government, for reasons 
which should surprise no one, nor satisfy everybody. Until 
recently we have been without important museums or adequate 
libraries and dependent on the hospitality of Europe, to which 
a journey was necessary in order to get first-hand material. 
Now, thanks to the generosity of public-spirited men of wealth 
and the energy of individual scholars here and there, we are 
being provided with a part of what was needed, especially in the 
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great museums of New York and Boston, the Babylonian col- 
lections of Yale and the University of Pennsylvania, the oriental 
manuscripts of Yale, Princeton, Harvard, and Chicago, the 
Syrian antiquities at Princeton, and many smaller collections. 
Our library facilities have increased wonderfully, so that a mul- 
titude of scientific investigations can now be carried through in 
this country which could not possibly have been undertaken here 
only a short time ago. Treasures of oriental art, of the greatest 
importance, are also waiting to be studied. 

But the most important feature of the present outlook for 
American oriental studies is undoubtedly this, that we are 
henceforth to be thrown on our own resources to a greater 
extent than ever before. We have always been very dependent 
on European scholars and publications, and especially on the 
Germans, who have supplied us with a large part of our text- 
books and technical treatises. Some such dependence was 
necessary, in view of the meager facilities for publishing in this 
country and the comparatively small number of our own scholars. 
It made possible what otherwise would have been beyond our 
reach, but had of necessity its detrimental influence. We were 
deprived of the stimulus to production which comes from the 
necessity of making our own working tools. We needed only to 
take what was provided, and to give to original research the 
amount of time proportioned to our taste and opportunity. 
Something of independent judgment was also sacrificed, inas- 
much as we found it possible to do without scientific reviews of 
our own, which would have been difficult to maintain, and con- 
sented to be more or less satisfied with the verdicts pronounced 
abroad. 

The horizon has now been changed, by the war and its 
inevitable results. It is certain that in the years to come we 
shall not go on in just the same way as before. Our relations 
with German scholars and institutions have been interrupted 
most painfully, and by the time when they can be restored we 
shall have reached a standing ground new in some important 
respects. It is true, and we shall do our best to prove it true, 
that the world of scholars is the very last to admit harsh judg- 
ment of any of its members, or to cherish resentment against 
them; but the ominous fact remains, and cannot be minimized, 
that an ugly breach has been made and cannot soon be healed. 
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The interval that must elapse will be for us the unsought occa- 
sion of a step forward; it could hardly be otherwise, under the 
circumstances. Indeed, the first signs of new and important 
enterprises have already appeared, and others will certainly 
follow. We shall of course continue to be very largely depend- 
ent on European scholarship, using for the most part the same 
materials and helps that we have used in the past; any other 
expectation would be short-sighted and foolish, even if it were 
much more nearly possible of realization than is actually the 
ease. But in the meantime our own work presents itself with a 
new urgency, and it is now incumbent upon us to make plans and 
begin to carry them out. 

There are tasks requiring the codperation of several or many 
scholars which we might very profitably undertake, such as col- 
lections of ancient texts and translations, works of lexicography, 
editions of manuscripts dealing with certain well defined sub- 
jects, a series of elementary grammars suited to the needs of 
our students, and the like. Some plans of this nature, as I have 
intimated, are already on foot. If the possible number of 
collaborators seems small—and it undeniably is, we must 
recollect that the work stirs up workmen, and that every such 
undertaking will provide a laboratory in which the best of our 
students can be trained. We should not expect, and perhaps 
should not desire, any large expansion of oriental studies in the 
United States; what we should aim at is greater vigor, better 
quality and more carefully codrdinated effort. Any foreed and 
unnatural growth in our field will do more harm than good. 
We may indeed experience a check, rather than encouragement, 
at the outset; for, as I said a moment ago, the temper of our 
compatriots is just now unfavorable to studies which do not 
seem to be ‘practical.’ It would not be surprising if the num- 
ber of teaching positions in the various departments of our 
science should be decreased, for the time being. It may even 
be that for a short time the Orient itself will be more closed to us 
than it has been, and that first-hand material will be harder 
than ever to obtain. But we may be quite sure that these 
checks, if they come, will be only temporary. 

In thus taking account of stock, on our anniversary, we are 
hardly likely to forget certain great and pressing needs which 
must be met in some way before our vision of a new scale of 
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effort can be fully realized. The most of such definite projects 
as I have mentioned as typical could be carried to completion 
with the materials and equipment which we already have at 
hand. But there are other activities, equally or more important, 
which we certainly must develop with the least possible delay, for 
which the means are now lacking, or inadequate, and must be 
supplied. It is imperative that we should have better facilities 
for publication, and considerable funds for the purpose. We 
need more and better fonts of oriental type for our books and 
journals. The establishment of an Oriental Review of the char- 
acter which I attempted to sketch at the meeting of this Society 
a year ago is an urgent necessity, perhaps the most urgent of all. 
We can always count on private generosity when the cause is 
worthy, and in this case I have no doubt that a well considered 
effort would succeed. The attempt should certainly be made. 
Keeping our own standards high will be the surest way of gain- 
ing continued support from without. Greater care in awarding 
the Doctor’s degree; greater efforts to keep the few very promis- 
ing graduate students longer in the university, until they are 
really—and not merely nominally—prepared to take up creative 
work for themselves; greater care in recommending men for 
teaching positions; each endeavor of this kind will be richly 
repaid, and every case of neglect is a calamity for us all, seeing 
that we are so few in number. 

There are doubtless possibilities of codperation with oriental 
work and workers in this country, including both private indi- 
viduals and public institutions, which we have not yet tried but 
might profitably investigate. There are many, not members of 
this Society, who are in close touch with the East, whose active — 
sympathy we might be able to enlist from time to time, in one way 
and another. There are dealers in antiquities, in New York City 
and other cities, through whose hands are constantly passing 
objects of great historic and other scientific interest which are 
more likely than not to remain for some time to come unknown 
to any competent orientalist. I have myself several times hap- 
pened, by the merest chance, to come across valuable inscribed 
monuments, some of which had already been sold and were in 
private houses. It might be feasible to form a committee of some 
sort, to keep watch of the antiquity market in our principal 
cities and report, preferably to the Editors of our Journal, in 
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order that at least some record may be kept. Our great museums 
now send out periodic bulletins announcing their most recent 
acquisitions. Could not the department entitled ‘Brief Notes,’ 
so successfully inaugurated in the Journal of our Society, be 
made to include a gleaning from these bulletins whenever they 
contain material of special importance to orientalists? We shall 
do well to keep in closer touch with missionaries in active service 
in the Orient, when this again becomes possible. We remember 
with pride the important contributions to science made through 
the medium of our Journal and elsewhere by Eli Smith, Corne- 
lius Van Dyck, Justin Perkins, David Stoddard, Lewis Grout, 
and others, and the inspiration received from them by the home 
members of our Society in its early years. 

A new proposal looking toward closer codperation with oriental 
societies abroad has just been presented to us by the President 
of the Société Asiatique, and will be acted upon at this meeting. 
It is needless to say that we shall give hearty welcome to every 
opportunity of joining forces in more effective effort. We can 
see now more plainly than ever before how desirable is every 
such approach to a better understanding. Whatever provision 
we decide to make for the near future, let us conceive in the 
broadest spirit the idea of a closer union of orientalists, hoping 
for the day when it may become possible to include in it also 
those from whom we are now estranged. May the next twenty- 
five years of the life of this Society bring us to a milestone mark- 
ing a station of greater usefulness, the world over, for these most 
cosmopolitan studies, and of even greater achievement on our 
own part than we have dared to think possible! 




















THE ETYMOLOGY OF SOME WORDS IN THE OLD 
PERSIAN INSCRIPTIONS 


A. V. WinuiAMs JACKSON 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


AT TWO RECENT MEETINGS of the Society, in 1914 and 1917, I 
presented brief communications regarding the etymology of 
some words in the Old Persian Inscriptions. Three of these are 
grouped together in this paper, to be followed at a later time, 
it is hoped, by a number of others. The citations thruout refer 
to the inscriptional line, not the paragraph; I have preferred 
that method both because it is the more practical and because 
I remember so well how the line—not the paragraph—came into 
account as I stood on the ledge of the Bahistén Rock in 1903. 


1. Old Persian amuéa ‘he fied’ 


The meaning of the word amuéa had long been a puzzle 
for scholars because they had taken the form to be a pronominal 
adverb, signifying ‘there’ or ‘from there,’ until its real mean- 
ing was correctly made out in 1902 by Hiising, KZ 38. 258, when 
he pointed to the fact that it was actually a verb and signified 
‘he fled.’ 

Hiising upheld this interpretation by the support given thru 
the Elamitic and Babylonian versions of the Old Persian vocable, 
namely El. pu-ut-tuk-ka and Bab. th-lik-ma, as shown by their 
renderings of amuéa in Bh. 2. 2, 71; 3. 41-42, 71 (cf. also Weiss- 
bach, Ketlinschriften der Achimeniden, p. 27, notes a and e). 
The translation ‘fled’ has therefore been generally adopted 
since. See, for example, Tolman, Anc. Pers. Lexicon, p. 119, 
and Supplement, p. 41; King and Thompson, Behistun, p. 35, 
49,54; Weissbach, Keilinschriften der Achimeniden, p. 27, 39, 
49, 53; Bartholomae, Altiran. Wb. col. 1884, addenda to col. 
147; Meillet, Grammaire du vieux perse, p. 101, 117. 

The etymology of the word, however, has remained alto- 
gether doubtful. In 1915, for example, Meillet (op. cit. p. 101) 
said: ‘am“6, amuéa, ‘‘il s’est enfui’’—qui n’a pas d’étymologie 
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connue.’ An attempt was made by Hiising (Zt. fur vgl. 
Sprachforschung, 47. 169 [1915]) to explain amuéa as an 
s-aorist, *dmré-sa [sic!] from a presumable OP. root *mard-. 
But the arguments which Hiising advanced seem totally at fault 
on phonetic grounds, and it is necessary, therefore, to seek some 
other explanation. 

For this word I now offer the following etymology. The OP. 
form amu6* is to be read as originally amu”6a‘ ‘he fled,’ and 
the root (to be transcribed as OP. m’w"é- or m“u"6-) is to be 
connected with the Skt. root munth ‘to flee,’ which is found 
in the Dhatupatha, 8. 12 (Westergaard, Radices Linguae San- 
scritae, p. 132); see PWb. munth-, munthate (paldyane, v. 1. 
palane, i. e. in the sense of fleeing, retreating, escaping), and 
ef. likewise Kale, Higher Sanskrt Grammar, appendix, p. 90 
(Bombay, 1898), where Kale under munth- ‘to run away, flee’ 
gives also the additional Skt. forms munthate, mumunthe, 
munthitad, amunthista. As Old Persian (like Avestan) possesses 
no cerebrals, this etymology seems plausible from the point of 
view of phonology, as well as from that of signification. 


2-3. OP. aruvastam . . . niyasaya, NRb. 45 
On the lower and much-defaced inscription upon the Tomb 
of Darius at Naks-i Rustam, the text of NRb. 4-5, together with 
the opening lines as far as those can be deciphered, reads :— 
1 baga vazarka Auramazdaé hya [adja . . [ti(?)] 
ma(?) f.. . ma tya vai[nataiy utd] ada si 
yatim martiyahyad ...t.. um ut 
G aruvastam upariy [Ddéraya]vaum 23a 
yagiyam niyasaya* 


Om & bo 


The translation (in which the two words for which etymologies 
are here proposed are spaced out) would run :— 


A great god is Auramazdah, who created . . . which seems (?), and 
created Peace for man . . . and bestowed the sovereignty upon 
Darius the King. 





*I have made use of the photographic reproduction of this inscription 
published by Weissbach, ‘Die Keilinschriften am Grabe des Darius Hystas- 
pis,’ plate 6, in Abh. d. kgl. sachs. Ges. d. Wiss., 29, Leipzig, 1911. Some 
of the characters are quite obscure or obliterated, but all the letters of the 
last part of the sentence are clear enough for practical purposes. 
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(a) aruvastam.—This word, which apparently occurs again 
in line 33 and is here translated ‘sovereignty,’ has long been 
an etymological problem for scholars. Bartholomae, AirWb. 
201, gives simply a question-mark (‘—?—’), without suggesting 
any meaning or possible derivation. So also Oppert, Spiegel, 
and Tolman. Foy, KZ 37. 534, has merely the memorandum 
‘ar“uvastam (?)’ in a list which he gives of a score of examples 
of Iranian s before a consonant (except r) = OP. s. 

On the other hand, as far back as 1846, Rawlinson was on the 
right track when he said (JRAS 10. 313): ‘I suspect that the 
sentence in which these words [aruvastam . . . niyasaya] 
occur contains some interesting allusion to the protective influ- 
ence that was supposed to be shed by the divinity over the 
person of the king.’ This supposition on Rawlinson’s part has 
been justly noted by Weissbach (Ketlinschriften am Grabe, p. 
39; Keilinschriften der Achimeniden, p. 93), who infers accord- 
ingly that aruvastam ‘bedeutet wahrscheinlich ‘‘Majestat’’ ’; 
but he does not discuss the word further. 

An etymological explanation, however, may now be offered. 
The word aruvastam is to be connected, on direct phonological 
grounds, with Av. aurvant-, aurvat- ‘lordly, princely, sovereign,’ 
Skt. drvant-, drvat-; it is a neuter noun-formation (aruwvat-ta-) 
derived from the adjective in question, precisely as Av. asavasta- 
‘quality of being righteous’ is a neuter derivative from asavant-, 
asavat- ‘righteous.’ The Iranian law tt > st is familiar. 

(b) niyasaya.—This verb form has been likewise somewhat 
of a crux. Years ago Lassen (ZKM 6. 121) suggested deriving 
it from Skt. si, and translated thus ‘nijacgaja, ‘‘legte.’’’ To 
this proposal Benfey objected (Die persischen Keilinschriften, 
p. 61, Leipzig, 1847); it was still accepted, however, in 1911 
by Weissbach (Ketlinschriften am Grabe, p. 39; Keilinschriften 
der Achimeniden, p. 93). But the fact that we should expect 
6 instead of s, and the real lack of support for si with the 
prefix ni, together with the general use of asayat as intransitive 
in Sanskrit, combined with the fact that—if causative—the Skt. 
Sdyayatt would lead one to expect a long @ in the OP. radical, 
would render the attempted comparison with the Skt. root si 
very uncertain. > 

For that reason I suggested, at the meeting in Boston, April 
17, 1914, that the OP. verb was connected with Skt. yam, 
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yaccha + ni in the sense of ‘bestow, confer’ (cf. PWD. s. v. 5, 
‘dauernd verleihen’). For the usage we may compare RV. 4. 
50. 10, asmé rayim sdrvaviram ni yacchatam, and also RV. 7. 
82. 8, besides other examples. The OP. form niyasaya (niya- 
saya‘) would thus be an aya-formation based on the present 
stem yasa-, which is well attested both in Old Persian and in 
Avestan. Yet again—to explain the special verbal forma- 
tion—as the OP. preterit consistently employs the a-augment, 
niyasayat would stand for *niyayasaya‘, or, in other terms, 
because of the common Iranian avoidance of a repeated syllable 
(especially here to reduce yaya..ya), thru haplology for niya- 
[ya]asaya’'. Thus the passage means ‘he bestowed the 
sovereignty upon Darius.’ 

[Since the presentation to the Society of this communication, 
which has hitherto remained unpublished, there has appeared 
(1915) Meillet’s Grammaire du vieux perse, in which (p. 104) 
he similarly takes niyasaya as apparently a causative made 
secondarily on the stem of the present yasa-; and in this he is 
directly followed (1917) by Johnson, Historical Grammar of the 
Ancient Persian Language, § 478 b. Yet, even tho neither of 
the two scholars has touched upon the question of the augment 
in the case of the verb in point, I am glad now to have such 
weight of authority to support the etymology here suggested 
for niyasaya. I hope that the etymology suggested above for 
aruvastam may find the same support. |] 
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JULIAN MORGENSTERN 
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SoME YEARS AGO, in a monograph entitled ‘Biblical Theoph- 
anies’,’ I advaneed the hypothesis, and supported it with to me 
seemingly incontrovertible proof, that Ex. 33.12-34.28 and Num. 
10.29-32 contain the oldest document of the Hexateuch. Because 
of its manifest parallelism with the laws and narrative contained 
in Ex. 20.23-24.8 I have ealled this the Little Book of the 
Covenant, and labelled it C2.? 

That was merely a first, provisional attempt to separate this 
ancient writing from its present Jahwistic setting. From the 
outset it was clear that Ex. 34.1-5 were from J, and altogether 
out of accord with the more ancient narrative. Likewise, vv. 
6-9 have been considerably amplified by the Jahwistie editors 
who incorporated the ancient writing into the J code. Further- 
more, vv. 10-26, consisting for the most part of the so-called 
‘Ten Commandments’, have been considerably expanded by 
hortatory, Deuteronomie additions. What I did not realize at 
the time was that Ex. 33.12-23, the main narrative portion, con- 
tains considerable secondary matter, the work of the Jahwistic 
editors. This secondary, Jahwistic matter is characterized by 
repeated reference to Jahwe knowing Moses by name, and Moses 
having found favor in Jahwe’s sight, and by Moses daring to 
seek to induce Jahwe to alter His purposes. This exaltation of 
Moses is characteristic of the secondary stratum of J.* 

Accordingly in Ex. 33, vv. 12b, 13, 15-17 and 19b as well as 
34.9 belong to this secondary J souree. With these verses 





1 Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 25. 139-198; 28. 15-60. 

* The Larger Book of the Covenant, contained in Ex. 20. 23-24. 8, I have 
labelled Cl. Actually, since the Little Book of the Covenant is the older, 
and the other is clearly dependent upon it in part, it would have been more 
logical to call the older writing Cl and the younger C2. But since scholars 
had long before applied the term ‘Book of the Covenant’ to Ex. 20. 
23-24. 8 (although not within these exact limits), I naturally applied the 
label Cl to this younger writing and C2 to the older. 

*Cf. Ex. 32. 11-14, 31 f.; Num. 14. 13-25, and the picture of the veiled 
Moses with the shining face, upon which no man can gaze, Ex. 34. 29-35. 


9 JAOS 38 
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removed, the unity of the story becomes immediately apparent. 
Time does not permit consideration of all details here. I must 
therefore refer to my earlier monograph. There I have shown, 
among other things, that in the remaining verses 0°35 is used 
in a two-fold sense. When, in 33.14, Jahwe answers Moses’ 
complaint that Ile had bidden him lead the people away from 
the mountain without telling whom He would send with him to 
lead the people further, ‘My 0°35 shall go, and I shall let thee 
rest’, He means Hobab ben Reuel, Moses’ brother-in-law, appar- 
ently the priest and mediator between Jahwe and the Kenites, 
His original worshipers. Here 0°35 is manifestly a technical 
term for ‘representative’, ‘priest’. But Moses misunderstands 
this technical meaning of 0°35, and interprets it literally as 
Jahwe’s face. So he asks naively, ‘Let me see Thy face’. But 
the prompt answer is, ‘Thou canst not see My face, for no man 
ean see My face and live’. Nevertheless Jahwe will grant as 
much of Moses’ request as possible. He will place Moses in the 
cave upon the mountain top,* and will pass before him and will 
eall out His true name. The obvious implication is that this 
true name was as yet unknown. He will also cover the mouth 
of the eave with His hand as He passes, and will then remove 
Ilis hand, so that Moses may look upon His back, even while His 
face remains invisible. Instead of the present text of 19a, 
JID? ANA DvD UANI) PIO IW DW 9D VIYN IN, 
LXX seems to have read, NW) 35 Sy 97953 “DYN SN 
7359 7 v9. A moment’s thought, however, shows that 
even this can not have been the original reading, but is the result 
of late, theological attempts to avoid the too bold anthropomorph- 
isms of the original, and also to harmonize this account of the 
revelation of the divine name with the preceding Elohistic 
and Priestly accounts in Ex. 3.14f. and 6.2. For 18 LXX 
clearly read $Y TN Nj °IN'W, or, more likely, NJ NW 
JID HN. Here, too, W353 was inserted to reduce the anthro- 
pomorphism. The same is true of the 35 “D}'3 of 22a, as 
is proved by the simple and direct DY of 22b and A ID)" 
of 34.6. Finally, 20 must have preceded 19. 

The original narrative of C2 must therefore have read simply, 


TT OYA DN SY ON TON ADS ANT TI ON FLD TN 


*For this translation of WSN ND) ef. Is. 2. 19 and 21. 
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199° 935 TONY YOY AOwWN AWE AN UNA ND ANN 
AND SDN ND TON PID ND INT ION TP NIT 
TID OY TDYN YIN WON 2) DINT INV ND 1D 13D TN 
SY NDS NN DID 737 ANA WN) ID WD INN) 
TY POY °DD (NILA WIA NAIYII PND IYI 77: WsT7 

SUNY ND ID) INN AN FPN DD AN VDA: 3y 

The narrative must have told then of Moses taking his place 
in the mouth of the cave as he had been commanded. Thereupon 
followed the statement of 34.6, 777’ xp") 1395 Sy ANN AD". 
Here the second /11s7’ is the object of N°". The story con- 
tinued with the account of a further concession by Jahwe. Not 
only has He allowed Moses to see His back and to learn His true 
name, but He will also make a covenant with Moses and Israel 
upon the basis of a little code of laws, the so-called ‘Ten Com- 
mandments’, which He now reveals. Moses writes these down 
at Jahwe’s bidding upon two tablets of stone, and brings them 
to the people. The narrative must have told further, just as 
does the parallel narrative of C1 in Ex. 24.3-8, of the people’s 
acceptance of these laws, and of the solemn ratification of the 
covenant between Jahwe and the people. It concluded with 
Moses’ request of Hobab ben Reuel, the true 0°35 of Jahwe, to 
lead them onward from this mountain. Hobab at first refused, 
but was ultimately persuaded. So he and his people, the Ken- 
ites, journeyed on with Israel, and at last they came to the 
Promised Land (Jud. 1.16; 4.11); and be it remarked in pass- 
ing, the manifest implication is that they entered the country 
from the south. 

This little document is manifestly older than J, and older also 
than Cl. We shall see that it probably antedated Elijah by 
about a generation. The work is clearly prophetic in character 
and purpose, the product of an early, prophetic attempt to define 
the fundamental principles and institutions of the religion of 
Israel. The dominantly pastoral character of the rites enjoined 
in the ten laws, even despite the recognition of the three agri- 
cultural festivals and of the Sabbath, as well as the pointed 
association of the narrative with the Kenites, and the fact that 
the writing was incorporated into J, all argue a southern origin 
for this booklet. Undoubtedly the later, prophetic, Deutero- 
nomic code and covenant in 621 B. c. were modelled upon this 


10 JAOS 38 
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earlier code and covenant story. And just as the Deuteronomic 
Code and covenant were designed to pave the way for a practical 
and far-reaching reformation of religious belief and practice, 
so also, in all likelihood, this older, prophetic record of a religious 
code and covenant. 

I infer therefore, that this little booklet constituted the basis 
of the reforms attributed to Asa (1 Ki. 15.11-15; 2 Chron. 
14.1-3; 15). Reading between the lines, it is apparent that 
there were two parties in the southern kingdom when Asa 
ascended the throne, the party of foreign culture and religious 
influence, headed apparently by the queen-mother, and consist- 
ing, in all likelihood, of the nobles and the wealthy, commercial 
class, and the prophetic party, seemingly the party of the masses 
of Jerusalem and of the rural, pastoral population. These 
sought to purge the state religion, centering in the Temple at 
Jerusalem, of all seemingly non-Jahwistic elements, particularly, 
in this instance, of the use of images and idols. The funda- 
mental principles of this reform, stated in the first two of the 
ten laws of the code, the only two really negative laws in the 
code, were INN IND AINNWN ND and NP ADDD "NIN 
1? mwyN. Asa cast in his lot with the prophetic party. Not 
inconceivably, he may have been influenced, as was Josiah, 
almost three centuries later, by the representation that this law 
code came from Moses. With his support the reformation suc- 
ceeded. Both 1 Ki. 15.9-13 and 2 Chron. 14.1-3 and 15.16 tell 
that the queen-mother was deposed, and that the image which 
she had set up in the Temple, and all other images, were 
destroyed. 2 Chron. 15 tells likewise that these reforms were 
due to prophetic activity and influence, under the leadership 
of a certain Azariah ben Oded, while v. 12 states explicitly that 
the entire people entered into a solemn covenant with Jahwe. 
A specific covenant such as this unquestionably implies a definite 
basis in an actual code of laws. V. 10 states that this covenant 
was solemnized in the third month, presumably on the festival 
of first-fruits, in the fifteenth year of Asa. If this date may 
be accepted, and just here the account of Chronicles seems fuller 
than that of Kings and more in accord with all the details of 
the C2 narrative of the covenant between Jahwe and the people, 
this would fix the date of the composition and promulgation of 
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C2 as 899 BB. c., and make it, as we have claimed, the oldest 
document of the Hexateuch. 

The antiquity of C2 is likewise attested by the primitive nature 
of its contents, and particularly of its God-conception. Jahwe 
is represented as having human shape, with face, back, hands, 
voice and name. Apparently He is of gigantic size, for with 
His hand He covers the mouth of the cave. He dwells upon 
the mountain. There there is a sacred cave, spoken of at its 
very first mention as W¥i1 NPI, the cave of the mountain. 
However, Jahwe does not dwell in this cave, but moves to and 
fro in the open space before it. The cave itself serves a differ- 
ent purpose. In it the worshiper who seeks a divine revelation 
stands. At the entrance to the cave is the meeting-place with 
Jahwe. The worshiper stands just within the mouth of the cave, 
and Jahwe passes by just without, and calls out His name and 
message as He passes. The person of Jahwe is sacrosanct. 
Upon His face no mortal, not even Moses, may look. The eyes of 
the worshiper must be covered, and only after Jahwe has passed 
may the covering be removed and Jahwe’s back be seen. 

That we have not read into this ancient narrative more than 
is actually implied there, is proved by an analysis of 1 Ki. 19.1-14. 
Elijah’s life is threatened. In distress, and in the saddening 
conviction that his labors have been fruitless, he seeks out his 
God in His own dwelling-place, not in the Temple at Jerusalem, 
but, in accordance with the ancient, pastoral and prophetic 
conception, on the mountain far out in the desert, where, he 
clearly believed, his God still dwelt. He spends the night in 
the cave on the mountain. Here, too, at the very first mention, 
and without further qualification, this cave is designated by the 
article, J PHN, the cave. Towards morning, presumably, the 
word comes to him to stand at the entrance of the cave. And 
there Jahwe passes before him, attended by the whirlwind, the 
earthquake and the fire. But Jahwe is in none of these. Then 
Elijah hears a still, small voice, and he hides his face in his 
mantle. Why? Contrary to popular opinion, we have not to 
do here with an unanthropomorphic, purely spiritual conception 





* Similarly Yaqut tells in the Mu‘ gam (2. 100) of a god in the Hadhra- 
maut, called Al Galsad, who was a gigantic man (cited from Bent, Southern 
Arabia, 134); but cf. Wellhausen, Reste*, 53-56. 
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of the Deity, represented only by a still, small voice. If so, 
why the local setting of the mountain abode of the Deity and 
the sacred cave? And why must Elijah cover his face before 
the voice? No, clearly the prophet recognizes this as the voice 
of Jahwe approaching; and that he might not court death by 
presuming to gaze upon Jahwe’s countenance, he covers his face, 
while Jahwe passes by in the open space before the cave. And 
there, at the mouth of the cave, the eagerly sought revelation 
comes to him. 

A moment’s consideration shows that the backgrounds of the 
two stories are identically the same. There are the same moun- 
tain in the wilderness, the dwelling-place of Jahwe, the same 
well-known, sacred cave on the top of the mountain, in which the 
expectant worshiper stands with eyes covered, that he might not 
behold Jahwe’s face, the same open space before the cave, in 
which Jahwe passes by and utters his divine word.* The Elijah 
story adds the incident of the whirlwind, the earthquake and the 
fire, implying thereby that Jahwe controlled these forces of 
nature. But this expansion may be due to the fact that this 
incident in Elijah’s life, the historicity of which there is no 
reason to doubt, happened some thirty or more years after 
C2 was written; and these thirty years, particularly in the 
northern kingdom, were years of change and expansion of social, 
economic, and, above all, religious thought and concept, by 
which not even an Elijah could remain altogether uninfiuenced. 
Furthermore, the incident was not recorded even in its original 
literary form’ until at least a half century after Elijah’s death. 
This expansion may be due entirely to the literary or theological 
inclinations of the authors of the present form of the story. At 
any rate it does not affect the story proper, nor weaken in any 
way the complete corroboration which it offers, of our interpre- 
tation of the narrative of C2. 

Lack of time forbids detailed consideration of the manifold 
and far-reaching import of C2 for the early religious, economic 





* Jewish tradition, too, has identified the cave of Elijah with that of 
Moses, and told that this cave was one of the ten things created by God 
at twilight of the sixth day. Cf. Ginsburg, Legends of the Jews, 1. 83. 

*That the original account has been reworked by later hands, is clear 
from the numerous repetitions in vv. 9b-lla; cf. Benzinger, 106 ff., Kittel, 
152. 
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and political history of Israel. That must be reserved for treat- 
ment elsewhere. In this particular investigation I wish only to 
emphasize the fact that both C2 and the Elijah story speak of 
the cave as well-known and requiring no further explanation 
nor designation other than that furnished by the article, 
MYH7, and the definite construct state, WT MID); that, 
furthermore, this cave is not the dwelling-place of Jahwe, but 
is merely the place in which the worshiper remains while await- 
ing a revelation, a characteristic form of incubation; that, fur- 
thermore, during the act of revelation he stands at the entrance 
of the cave, while Jahwe passes by just in front of him, in the 
open space before the mouth of the cave. 

Ex. 33.7-11, the verses immediately preceding the beginning 
of the C2 narrative give an account of the tabernacle in the 
wilderness. Moses used to take the tabernacle, or, more cor- 
rectly, the ‘tent of meeting’, and set it up outside the camp and 
some distance removed. Whoever would commune directly 
with Jahwe would go out to this tent of meeting. Whenever 
Moses himself would go thither, all the people would stand at 
their tent-doors and watch. And when Moses would enter the 
tent of meeting, the pillar of cloud would descend to the door 
and speak with Moses. And all the people, seeing the pillar of 
cloud at the door of the tent of meeting, would prostrate them- 
selves. And Jahwe would speak to Moses face to face, just as 
one man speaks to another. Then Moses would return to the 
camp. But his attendant and apprentice, the lad Joshua, would 
never leave the tent of meeting. 

Obviously this account of the procedure with the tent of meet- 
ing cannot be a part of C2, which follows immediately. That 
knows nothing of such a tent as the place of revelation, but only 
of the sacred cave on the top of the mountain in the desert. 
On this mountain Jahwe dwells, apparently in human shape. 
Here, however, Jahwe dwells somewhere above, whence He 
descends, not in human form, however, but in the pillar of cloud. 
And here Moses speaks to Him face to face, while in C2 he can- 
not look upon Jahwe’s face and live. 

With unanimity most surprising in view of the scanty evi- 
dence, Biblical scholars have assigned these verses and all related 
references to the tent of meeting outside the camp (Num. 11.16 
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ff.; 12.4) to the Elohistic document. But, as I believe I have 
shown conclusively in my previously mentioned monograph, 
this passage must be the work of J. The Elohist tells consist- 
ently that Israel was led through the desert, not by the Deity 
Himself, but only by the D‘AON NOD, the angel of God, in 
whom God’s name was (Ex. 23.20 ff.; ef. 32.34; 33.2, 5), that 
God revealed Himself to Israel in thick darkness (Ex. 20.18-21), 
and that the people dared not look upon His face lest they die 
(ib. 19). Furthermore, in the Elohistic narrative, Joshua is no 
longer a boy and the apprentice of Moses, but a full-grown man 
and warrior, leading the hosts of Israel against the Amalekites 
(Ex. 17.9 ff.). Likewise Ex. 18 gives the Elohist account of the 
institution by Moses of judges and officers, and is the Elohistic 
parallel of the Jahwistic version of the institution by Moses of 
the seventy elders as judges in Num. 11.16 ff. In this latter 
story the tent of meeting outside the camp is the place where 
the seventy elders are selected and ordained. Here, too, the lad 
Joshua is the apprentice of Moses in the tent of meeting. 

In significant contrast to the Elohistic narrative and theology, 
the Jahwistic writers told that Israel was led through the wilder- 
ness by Jahwe Himself, in the form of the pillar of cloud by 
day and the pillar of fire by night (Ex. 13.21 f.) ; furthermore, 
that Moses stood upon the most intimate terms with Jahwe, 
beheld Him constantly, and even, according to J2, ventured 
frequently to expostulate with Him. Another significant dif- 
ference between the Jahwistic and Elohistic conceptions of the 
Deity and the manner of His worship, will become clear shortly, 
and will confirm the distinction we have drawn. There can be 
no further question, that, despite the practical unanimity of 
Biblical scholars in assigning Ex. 33.7-11 to E, it is nevertheless 
the work of J, and the product of the southern kingdom. This, 
too, may explain, or even be further borne out by the fact that 
these verses stand in immediate proximity to C2, likewise the 
product of the southern kingdom, and incorporated by secondary 
J writers into the J code. 

Now it is significant that this tent of meeting outside of the 
camp is never represented as the place of sacrifice, but only as 
the place where Jahwe meets with Moses or with Israel and 
reveals His divine will. Apparently sacrifices might be offered 
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in any suitable place. Apparently, too, in the simple desert 
cult, the role of sacrifices, while undoubtedly important, was 
nevertheless secondary rather than primary. Just this is stated 
explicitly by both Amos (5.25) and Jeremiah (7.22). The only 
sacrifices of unmistakably desert origin mentioned in C2 are 
those of firstlings and firstborn (Ex. 34.19 f.) and the annual 
Passover sacrifice (ib. 25). Seemingly the enlargement of the 
role of sacrifices in Israelite religious practice was due in the 
main to the influence of Canaanite agricultural religion, with 
its frequent, annual festivals, numerous occasions for sacrifice, 
many fixed and well equipped altars and shrines and elaborate 
priesthood. In the desert, it is well-known, animals were and 
are killed, even for sacrifice, only very rarely. Moreover, the 
Arabic Kahin, priest, related to the Hebrew oo , was primarily 
a diviner.® 

At any rate, even though the references of the J code to the 
tent of meeting without the camp be comparatively few, they 
suffice to indicate that sacrifices were not offered there at all, 
but that it was only the place for communing directly with 
Jahwe, receiving the oracle and ascertaining the divine will. In 
fact just this is implied by the statement of Ex. 33.7, that who- 
ever wished to seek Jahwe, would do so at the tent of meeting, 
and by the additional statement that Moses would go out thither, 
not to offer sacrifice, but to meet and converse with Jahwe. It 
is clear, too, why Joshua remained constantly in the tent of 
meeting. Divine will is supreme, and cannot always be antici- 
pated. Whenever Jahwe should choose to speak and to utter 
His oracle, some one, duly qualified, must be present to receive 
it. 1 Sam. 3 furnishes a similar picture of the lad, Samuel, the 
apprentice of Eli, remaining constantly in the sanctuary to 
receive the oracle, whenever uttered. 

Now it is significant that the actual meeting-place of Jahwe 
with Moses was not within the tent, but at the tent-door. There 
Jahwe would descend in the pillar of cloud, and speak with 
Moses. It is noteworthy, too, that in the oldest stratum of the 
Priestly code, the tabernacle is still called the TY SAN, the 
tent of meeting, because there Jahwe meets with Israel; and the 





®*Cf. Wellhausen, Reste*, 134. 
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meeting-place is still the door of the tent, and not yet the holy 
of holies (Ex. 29.42). Jahwe descends from on high; clearly, 
therefore, He does not dwell in the tent. It is merely the tent 
of meeting, the TJ SAN, and not yet the dwelling-place, the 
jv’). That conception is the product of a later age and 
theology. 

Returning to Ex. 33.7-11, we can easily picture the scene. 
Moses stands within the door of the tent of meeting, and Jahwe, 
in the pillar of cloud, stands without, just before the door. 
Obviously the conception of this tent of meeting, not the dwell- 
ing-place of Jahwe, but the place of revelation, is based directly 
upon the older picture of the sacred cave upon the top of the 
mountain in C2 and in the Elijah story. There, too, the wor- 
shiper stands inside the entrance to the cave, and Jahwe passes 
by in the open space in front. Further corroboration of this 
conclusion will be forthcoming. 

Here the question is naturally suggested, what was the rela- 
tion between this tent of meeting, the place of the oracle, and 
the ark? According to tradition, and to this practically all 
modern Biblical scholars subscribe unreservedly, the ark was 
deposited within the tent of meeting. This tradition is based 
chiefly upon the account of the tabernacle and its contents in 
the Priestly code, upon the picture in 1 Samuel of the sanctuary 
at Shiloh with the ark as the main cult object, and upon the 
picture of the tabernacle set up at Jerusalem by David to receive 
and house the ark (2 Sam. 6). All these pictures are, however, 
the products of religious syncretism in Israel, which culminated 
in the evolution of a national religion out of the earlier, inde- 
pendent, tribal cults. Originally the tent of meeting and the 
ark could have had absolutely no relation. For, regardless of 
the divergence of opinion of modern scholars, as to whether the 
ark originally contained a sacred stone, a betyl, or even two such 
sacred stones, or whether it was an empty throne of a deity, this 
much is certain, that the ark itself was the deity, or contained 
the deity, or symbolized the actual presence of the deity there, 
at the spot where the ark stood. The presence of the ark then 
within a tent or building of any kind implied that the deity of 
the ark was actually resident within that place. This is the 
implication of every passage of the Bible, where the ark is repre- 
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sented as deposited within a tent, a house or a sanctuary.® This 
conception is particularly graphic in the final picture of the 
Priestly code, where the ark is deposited within the holy of 
holies, and Jahwe takes up His permanent residence there, upon 
the merey-seat above the ark, and there, now, meets with Israel, 
through its representative, the high-priest, once each year, on 
the Day of Atonement (Ex. 29.45 f.; 40.34 ff.; Lev. 16). 

But since the tent of meeting, as originally conceived, was in 
no sense the dwelling-place of Jahwe; since only the priest of 
the oracle entered within it, and Jahwe would only descend and 
meet with the priest at the door of the tent, and impliedly Him- 
self never entered therein, it follows that the tent of meeting 
and the ark represent absolutely contradictory, unharmonizable, 
and totally unrelated concepts. Certainly the ark was originally 
the palladium of the tribe of Ephraim, and due to the eventual 
ascendency of this tribe over the northern, agricultural tribes of 
Israel, it became finally the palladium of all the northern tribes. 

The tent of meeting, on the other hand, was manifestly pat- 
terned after the sacred cave on the top of the mountain, men- 
tioned in C2, the document in which the Kenites play so 
conspicuous a role. The Kenites in turn were intimately related 
to the southern tribes, and eventually came to be regarded as 


* With the possible single exception of 1 Sam. 3. There vv. 4 and 10, 
particularly as emended according to LXX, imply that Jahwe comes, pre- 
sumably from some remote place, to speak with Samuel. This conception 
accords but poorly with the statement of v. 3, that the ark was in the 
room. Possibly these words are a harmonistic gloss. As has been already 
remarked, the picture here of the lad Samuel, the apprentice of Eli, 
remaining constantly in the sanctuary to receive the oracle, whenever it 
might be uttered, parallels that of the lad Joshua, Moses’ apprentice, also 
constantly in the tent of meeting. Furthermore, this picture of Samuel as 
the apprentice of Eli, impliedly therefore in training to become Eli’s 
successor, contradicts the picture of Eli’s two sons, who represent their 
father in the undoubtedly older tradition of 1 Sam. 2. 12 ff., and are 
naturally regarded as the normal successors of their father. 4. 4 and 19 ff. 
depict Hophni and Phineas as primarily priests of the ark. Furthermore 
1 Sam. 4-6, the chapters which give the most graphic picture of the ark 
as the palladium of Ephraim, are absolutely silent as to Samuel. This 
may well indicate that Samuel had primarily no connection at all with the 
ark, but was from the beginning conceived of as the future priest, still 
in training, of the oracle of a sanctuary, modelled by the J authors of 
1 Sam. 3. 1-19 after their picture of the tent of meeting. 
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an integral part of Judah, even although at least one of their 
clans, the Rechabites (1 Chron. 2.55), maintained uncompro- 
misingly its nomad mode of living throughout the entire period 
of the kingdom. That they exerted a powerful, determining 
influence upon the prophetic movement is evidenced, not only 
by this little booklet, C2, and the dependent work, C1, but also 
by the stories of the relations of Elisha and Jeremiah with the 
Rechabites (1 Ki. 10.15 ff.; Jer. 35). Furthermore, the tent 
of meeting plays a role in the J document parallel to the role 
of the ark in the E document. 

We must conclude, therefore, that in the early tribal days 
before David and before the evolution of a syncretistic national 
religion, the tent of meeting had been the palladium or cult 
object, or at least the nearest approach thereto, among the south- 
ern tribes. It was not a cult object in the strict sense of the 
word, for a cult object possesses a direct sanctity, either as the 
deity himself, or as containing the deity, or as the immediate 
symbol of the deity, and therefore is itself an object of worship. 
But this the tent of meeting was not. It was sacred only because 
of its use, because it was the place where Jahwe would descend 
and meet with His people or His priest and reveal His will. 
That deities, conceived of as actually dwelling upon a distant 
mountain, were none the less thought able to come to the aid 
of their distant people, is proved by Jud. 5.4 f. and Deut. 33.2. 
The tent of meeting was the visible symbol that, wherever the 
tribes might be, Jahwe could come to them, whether only to 
reveal His will, or to protect them and lead them through the 
desert. Nevertheless He still continued to dwell upon His desert 
mountain. And there, although Israel had long since estab- 
lished itself in Canaan, and probably within the more advanced 
and cultured circles, so-called, Jahwe was thought to have taken 
up His residence in the Temple at Jerusalem, Elijah, animated 
by ancient shepherd ideas, brought from his old home to the 
east of the Jordan, shepherd ideas closely akin to those of the 
pastoral southern tribes, still sought out Jahwe. 

Manifestly, too, this very institution of the tent of meeting, 
with its implication that no matter where they might be, Jahwe 
could always come in person to answer His people’s call, pre- 
cluded the idea of idols or cult objects of any kind. There was 
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no need to symbolize Jahwe’s presence, or to represent Him in 
concrete, tangible form, when He could always be summoned, or 
else came of His own accord when needed. The very conception 
of the tent of meeting made the use of idols and cult objects 
illogical and impossible among the southern tribes. On the 
other hand, all the northern tribes seem to have employed idols 
and cult objects regularly in their worship. That, in the syn- 
eretistic national religion, despite the preponderance of the num- 
bers, wealth and superior culture of the northern, agricultural 
tribes, the principle became firmly established that Jahwe 
should be represented by no image nor cult object, must have 
been due entirely to the dominating influence of the southern 
tribes under David at the time when the Philistine yoke was thrown 
off and the united nation came into existence. This principle 
was constantly reénforced by the prophets and prophetic codes, 
as witness C2 (Ex. 34.17), Cl (Ex. 20.23) and Deuteronomy. 
Images or cult objects in the religious practice of the nation, or 
of the southern tribes or kingdom, were always the result of 
non-Jahwistic influences, and were regarded by the southern 
prophets as altogether discordant with the true worship of 
Jahwe. This was a part of the great contribution of the south- 
ern tribes to the religion of Israel and of the world. 

With the establishment of the united kingdom by David, a 
conscious policy of religious syncretism was inaugurated. The 
old conception of separate tribal gods had finally given way to 
the new conception of Jahwe as the national god, the god of the 
entire nation. This conception, fostered by many and various 
influences, had been evolving slowly but surely since the entrance 
of the tribes into Canaan. Now that it had at last become a 
conscious reality, it required some definite, concrete expression. 
Accordingly David planned a new national sanctuary at his new 
capital, and actually erected a tabernacle there as a temporary 
shrine. Into this he brought, with considerable pains and with 
all due honor, the ark, the ancient palladium of Ephraim and 
the northern tribes, which had been lying for a half century or 
more, apparently half forgotten, at Kiriath-yearim. Undoubt- 
edly he deposited likewise in this temporary national sanctuary, 
the ephod, the ancient cult-object of Benjamin, which Ebiathar 
had brought with him when he escaped from Nob, and which had 
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served David so well in his early years as an instrument of 
divination. Not impossibly he deposited also within this national 
sanctuary whatever other ancient tribal idols and cult objects 
he could lay his hands upon. Im all likelihood, the brazen ser- 
pent, accorded divine worship until the days of Hezekiah, and 
therefore destroyed by him (2 Ki. 18.4), was originally a tribal 
cult object, which had found its way into the national sanctuary 
in the days of David. 

The purpose of the great king is self-evident. By thus install- 
ing as many as possible of the ancient tribal cult objects in the 
new national sanctuary, he sought to express concretely to the 
minds of all the tribesmen, that their old tribal gods were all 
summed up in this new national god; that actually he was no 
new god, who had supplanted their old gods, but that in reality 
all the old, tribal gods were contained in him, and he was a kind 
of composite picture of them all. In other words, the new, 
national sanctuary was a kind of tribal Pantheon. 

Whether the original tent of meeting was included among the 
sacred objects deposited in the national sanctuary cannot be 
determined with certainty. Actually 1 Ki. 8.4 tells that in the 
Temple of Solomon there was deposited with solemn ceremony, 
not only the ark, but also the tent of meeting, and all the sacred 
objects. If the passage may be relied upon, it is, of course, 
conclusive. Probably, however, we must agree with the major- 
ity of Biblical scholars, that the historical accuracy of the verse 
should not be insisted upon too strongly. However, the verse 
manifestly implies a clear-cut distinction between the original 
‘tent of meeting’ and the other, totally unrelated tent, which 
was merely the matter-of-fact house of the ark. 

Naturally, however, the national religion, with its funda- 
mental and deep-rooted opposition to idols and cult objects, 
could not long countenance the presence of cult objects per se 
in the national sanctuary. Eventually the ark ceased to be an 
object of veneration in itself, and came to be regarded as sacred 
only because tradition had reinterpreted it as the receptacle of 
the two tablets of the Decalogue, and, in the Priestly code, as 





*In his commentary to this verse David Kimchi says that Solomon 
brought up the ark from David’s temporary sanctuary on Zion, but the 
tent of meeting from Gibeon, where it had stood all these years. Of course 
by the tent of meeting he meant the tabernacle of the Priestly code. 
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the seat or throne of Jahwe. Tradition sought also to reinter- 
pret the old brazen serpent, by representing it as having been 
made by Moses to relieve a plague of serpents in the desert. 
But here, apparently, tradition did not succeed in its purpose. 
The people persisted in according the brazen serpent divine 
honors, and so it had ultimately to be destroyed. Similarly the 
old tent of meeting was naturally, and apparently quite speedily 
transformed into a tent or tabernacle, within which the Deity 
actually dwelt. This evolution was fostered by the fact that the 
ark, which, in the syncretistic national cult, came early to be 
regarded as the most sacred object in the national sanctuary, 
had actually in the olden days of Shiloh, and also during the 
campaigns of David (2 Sam. 11.11), been deposited within a 
tent. With this ancient tabernacle of the ark the equally ancient 
and originally totally unrelated tent of meeting came naturally 
to be identified. From now on ‘the tent of meeting’, SAN 
IY, designated the sacred tabernacle or shrine in which the 
ark was deposited, and in which also the Deity was thought to 
dwell. 

However, the original nature and meaning of the tent of meet- 
ing were not completely forgotten. Apparently the V3" of 
Solomon’s Temple and the holy of holies of the tabernacle of 
the Priestly code actually symbolized the ancient sacred cave, 
with, however, the added syncretistic idea that this cave was 
the abode of the Deity, rather than only the place of the revela- 
tion of his divine will. Similar sacred chambers seem to have 
been regular and integral parts of the great shrines of the west- 
ern Semites, as is, in fact, implied by the consideration that 
Solomon’s temple was patterned after Phoenician models. 
From the Phoenicians the idea seems to have passed to the 
Greeks, among whom the péyapov, etymologically a Hellenization 
of the Semitic APD, was the sacred, oracular cave chamber 
of the large Greek sanctuaries." 





4“ Cf. Chwohlsohn, Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus, 2. 332-337. That the 
tent of meeting could originally have had no connection with the parakké, 
the cells or chambers of the Babylonian pyramid temples, in which a deity 
was thought to have taken up either temporary or permanent abode, or 
with sacred tents in other Semitic cults in which a deity was thought to 
dwell, is self-apparent. Those structures belong rather to the class of the 
tent in which the ark or some similar cult object, that symbolized the 
presence of the deity, stood. 
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A Babylonian representation of a jumping mouse 


THE stupy of old-Egyptian zoology is easier than that of the 
old-Babylonian. The many pictures and the colored hiero- 
glyphics show a large number of species and give evidence of 
the ability of the Egyptians for morphological observation. 
Babylonia has but few representations of animals left. The 
Babylonian demonology created mixed forms of animal and 
human parts, and the tendency to represent supernatural beings 
led to unnatural pictures. These designs prevail and cause the 
impression of a lack of morphological ability in the Babylonian 
art. 

Real zoological specimens are rare and it is a misfortune when 
they are lost. This is what has happened to one which was 
pointed out to me in the Metropolitan Museum and which has 
since disappeared. It was made from dark green slate, some- 
what flat, and pierced through the middle at the greatest width. 
It was to be worn on a string suspended about the neck. One 
side was almost plain and showed engraved animals, as is com- 
mon on old seal cylinders. I judged it to be an amulet imitating 
a seal. But the other sides of the object showed the configura- 
tion of an animal about to jump. I immediately recognized 
(not a kangaroo, as was suggested to me but) the desert jumping 
mouse (Dipus Aegyptiacus). The tail and the ears had almost 
gone. The tibia of the jumping mouse is twice the length of 
the femur, exactly as in this piece. The paws and toes were also 
characteristic of the jumping mouse. The lost specimen showed 
a very good perception on the part of the Babylonian artist for 
characteristic zoological details and the ability to present those 
details in simple form. The jumping mouse is found on the 
borders of the Babylonian desert, and is eaten by the rusties. 
It is mentioned in Isaiah 66.17 along with the prohibited pig. 

FELIX VON OEFELE 

New York 


A Jewish mortuary amulet 


AN ANTIQUITY DEALER in New York has put in my hands for 
decipherment a charm similar to those which I treated in this 
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JOURNAL, vol. 31, 272 ff. It is a strip of silver foil, 4 x 2 inches, 
with the inscription running with the length. In this narrow 
strip there are nineteen lines, with correspondingly minute 
characters, the reading of which is often best made out from the 
reverse side. A considerable portion of the legend is legible, 
but consists mostly of stock phrases of adjuration, names of 
angels (e. g. Barakiel, Pumiel, Shamshiel, Hehiel, Kanathiel), 
divine names, and kabbalistic letters. It is not worth while to 
repeat the broken and trite passages that can be deciphered. 
That it is a mortuary charm appears from the phrase N73W D’M 
‘may he spare the corpse’. The name of the beneficiary is not 
legible. Towards the end may be read: ND mA. Py 
‘Blessed is X son of Badiel’. The latter name is found in the 
Bible and also, as "13, in the Samarian ostraka. There is one 
repeated phrase on which some scholar may throw some light: 
‘Depart (to the Evil Spirit) PVN WWD fd.’ For further 
specimens of this kind reference may be made to a charm from 
Amwas published by H. Vincent in Revue biblique, 1908, 382, 
and another from Aleppo published by M. Schwab in Journal 
asiatique, ser. 10, 7. 5 (1906). 
J. A. MonTGOMERY 

University of Pennsylvania 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 
AT THE LAST SESSION of the annual meeting of the Society in 
New Haven, April 4th, 1918, President Hadley of Yale Univer- 
sity made an address of welcome, which we are glad to be able 
to reprint in full from the columns of the Yale Daily News of 
April 5th. 


I regret very greatly that my absence at Camp Devens during the 
last two days makes the address of weleome come at the end of the 
proceedings instead of at the beginning. But I am glad that I have 
not wholly lost the chance to speak; for I want to tell you something 
of what the Oriental Society means to me personally and of what it 
has meant to the scholarship of the country. 

I grew up in the midst of Oriental Society meetings. My father 
was President of the Society at the time of his death; his closest 
friend, William Dwight Whitney, was the man who did more than 
any one else for its development into a position of influence. Many 
were the discussions of the affairs of the Orient and of the affairs of 
the Society to which during my early days I listened with more awe 
than understanding. The visiting members of the Society, when they 
ceased talking of the Orient and came down to the doings of common 
life, were the most delightful of guests; and their meetings did more 
than we can to-day readily understand to widen America’s ideas of 
history and of scholarship. 

For the intellectual interests of America one hundred years ago, 
even in the scholarly class, were rather narrow. Hebrew and Greek 
and Latin—the Hebrew needed for elementary exegesis of the Old 
Testament, and the Greek and Latin comprised within a relatively 
small number of textbooks—constituted the stock in trade of the 
average teacher. Of the average scholar we may say, in the words 
of Stephen Leacock (I quote from memory), ‘‘ After six years’ study 
I was able to take a page of Greek or Latin, tell at a glance which 
it was, and after four hours’ work with a dictionary turn it into some 
sort of English.’’ 

To the scholars of that generation the work of the American 
Oriental Society meant a widening of the mental horizon. Their 
history was no longer bounded by the year B.C. 4004, which stands 
at the margin of the beginning of the first chapter of Genesis in the 
Authorized Version. Their geography extended itself to the lands 
beyond Jordan. Their linguistic study became in a large and true 
sense comparative and scientific in its methods. Perhaps the scholars 
of that day traced Oriental connections where none existed. Perhaps 
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they overestimated the importance of the study of Sanskrit for the 
understanding of Latin and Greek. But whatever their mistakes 
may have been, the work of the Oriental Society was for America the 
germinative spot of history and religion and of philology itself. The 
American Philological Association is literally the outgrowth of the 
American Oriental Society. 

Perhaps I do not need to say words like these to members of your 
body. You know these things already. But in behalf of American 
scholars I am glad -to say that this indebtedness is realized, and in 
behalf of the University I am glad to acknowledge our indebtedness 
to your Society, and proud to have had so large a part in its develop- 
ment. 


Tne Proceepines of the Annual Meeting will appear in Part 3. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 


AT A MEETING of the Executive Committee of the Managing 
Committee of the American School of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem held at Yale University on April 3, the resignation 
of Dr. C. C. Torrey as chairman was regretfully accepted. 
Resolutions acknowledging his long and faithful service in this 
‘“apacity were adopted. Dr. James A. Montgomery was elected 
chairman, and Dr. George A. Barton secretary, to sueceed Dr. 
Albert T. Clay. 


Tue Trirtreta ANNIVERSARY of the Oriental Club of Phila- 
delphia was celebrated on April 30, the exact calendar day of 
its founding. Seven of the ten living charter members of the 
Club were present, and these all took part in the programme. 
President Edgerton presided and after dinner introduced Dr. 
Talcott Williams as toastmaster. The minutes of the first meet- 
ing were read by Mr. Stewart Culin, a letter from Dr. J. Rendel 
Harris was read, Mr. Benj. Smith Lyman spoke on ‘Memories 
of the Club,’ and Dr. J. P. Peters read a paper on ‘Thirty 
Years’ Progress in Semities,’ with discussion by Drs. R. W. 
Rogers, M. Jastrow, and P. Haupt. Dr. Williams was the host 
of the first meeting, Mr. Culin the secretary, and Dr. Peters read 
the paper at that meeting on the eve of his undertaking the 
Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Greetings were brought from the Oriental Club of New York by 
Dr. G. W. Gilmore, from the Oriental Club of New Haven by 
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Dr. E. W. Hopkins, and from the American Oriental Society 
by its Vice-President, Dr. A. V. W. Jackson, who also read a 
letter from its President, Dr. J. H. Breasted. The officers 
elected for the following year are Dr. M. L. Margolis, President, 
and Dr. R. G. Kent, Secretary. 


PERSONALIA 


Dr. JAMES THEOPHILE MEEK, of the James Milliken Univer- 
sity, has been ealled to the chair of Old Testament at the Mead- 
ville Theological School, Meadville, Pa. 

Dr. E. W. BuruincaMeE has been appointed Lecturer in Pali 
at Yale University. 

Dr. RoypeEN K. YERKEs has been elected Assistant Professor 
in History of Religions at the Philadelphia Divinity School. 

Mr. Cart W. Bisnop, in charge of the Expedition to the Far 
East of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
returned to the Museum after nine months spent in China. 





